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West, Southeast: Impressions of 


Southern L.abraries 


By LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL* 


My birth in the District of Colum- 
bia and bringing up in Southern Cal- 
ifornia make me more southerner 
than northerner. Actually, I am at 
home wherever bookshops and librar- 
ies and the people who frequent them 
are found. For the former the cities 
of New York, London, Paris, and 
Rome are unsurpassed, although Los 
Angeles and San Francisco are rap- 
idly becoming cities of bookish con- 
centration. Bookshops in the South- 
ern states are not numerous, but the 
region’s libraries are distinguished, 
and its inhabitants include some of 
the country’s most friendly biblio- 
philes. 

My first experience with them was 
a few years ago when the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America met at 
the University of Virginia, and in my 
A.L.A. address called ‘‘The Alchemy 
of Books’’ I sought to express my ap- 
preciation of such good Virginia 
bookmen as Jack Dalton, John Cook 
Wyllie, Linton Massey, and Fredson 
Bowers. 

In the spring of 1954 Carl White 
invited me to a visiting professorship 
in the Columbia Library School. 
UCLA granted a leave of absence in 
order for me to study library educa- 
tion, as well as teach it, in some of the 
country’s older schools, in prepara- 
tion for possible things to come. Dean 
White thoughtfully allowed me to 
schedule my class and seminar in li- 
brary administration on Monday and 
Wednesday, so that I could have the 
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rest of the week for travel and ob- 
servation. 


Thanks to the airplane I was able 
to range the eastern seaboard from 
Boston to Annapolis and to penetrate 
the hinterland as far as Bloomington 
and Atlanta. 


My visits to Southern libraries wid- 
ened and deepened the Virginia ex- 
perience, so that I returned to Cali- 
fornia with a new appreciation of 
what it means to be an American 
bookman. 

Itineraries began to take shape at 
Midwinter when over a luncheon table 
Richard Harwell outlined what was 
in store for me as a visiting lecturer 
to the University Center in Atlanta. 
Back in the hotel lobby he introduced 
me to Dorothy Crosland and Bill 
Jesse, and the latter promptly asked 
me if I would come to Knoxville and 
give the University of Tennessee Li- 
brary Lecture. 

‘‘Sure,’’ I said. ‘‘As long as it’s 
not on Monday or Wednesday.’’ 

I flew down to Knoxville in early 
March when the Appalachians and 
the Smokies were still winter bare. 
I saw great waterworks from the air, 
as we descended the Tennessee River 
high above the T.V.A. network. 

Miss Olive Branch, Jesse’s acquisi- 
tion librarian, was in charge of the 
lecture series, and she, Ida Robertson, 
and Carl Jackson met me at the air- 


*Dr. Powell is librarian of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. In this article he 
tells in his inimitable manner of his visits to 
Southern libraries in the Spring of 1954. 
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port and showed me the campus and 
library. Later I dined with Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse, Dorothy Ryan, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Mac Abel, and had my fav- 
orite word-building fare: rare beef, 
green salad, sherbet, and tea. 

I left well nourished after that 
meal and Miss Branch’s introduction, 
and the setting of the Audiger art- 
gallery lecture-room in the Univer- 
sity Library filled with friendly folk 
was the perfect one for a book talk. 

I liked that Tennessee University 
Library and its people, forming as 
they do an efficient, cordial, and book- 
ish team, and Jesse’s goals, accom- 
plishments, and problems much re- 
sembled ours at UCLA. 

Next morning the sun came up 
throuch cold smoky air and reddened 
the serpentine river. I remember also 
the side-dish of grits which came with 
evervone’s breakfast, ordered or not. 

American’s return flight was a Con- 
tinental DC-6 (The Blue Sky Way) 
which had originated in Los Angeles 
and picked up an Arizonan en route. 
This character from Casa Grande was 
riding the tail lounge and telling the 
plane what the West is really like. I 
didn’t risk telling him I was a Cali- 
fornian, and was relieved when this 
mal hombre left the flight at Wash- 
ington. 

In April I took an Eastern Con- 
stellation at La Guardia Field. The 
stewardesses were southern girls, and 
by the time we reached Atlanta my 
ears were tuned to that sweet Geor- 
gian speech. 

Dick Harwell, Margaret Jemison, 
and Marella Walker met me in At- 
lanta. It was noon. We were hungry, 
there was walking and talking ahead, 
and so I for one ate a good lunch, a 
large lunch, then felt ready for the 
concentrated bibliodyssey planned for 
the talkative traveller. 

Georgia Tech first, color, books, peo- 
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ple: a perfect milieu of which Dor. 
othy Crosland may well be proud, I 
hope my impromptu remarks to her 
staff meeting conveyed my thankful 
pleasure. 

Then Harwell drove us across At- 
lanta to his campus at Emory, and I 
learned things from him about Peach- 
tree Street, Coca Cola, Margaret 
Mitchell, and other local glories. 

Following a University Center din- 
ner on the Emory campus, I spoke in 
the Theological Chapel on ‘‘The Mag- 
netic Field,’’ and again I was heart- 
ened by the warmth of my reception 
and the spirit of cooperation that ani- 
mates the University Center concept. 

There was a reception afterward at 
Harwell’s home, the highpoint of 
which was my sight (and touch) of 
his own wonderful collection of Con- 
federate imprints. 

I stayed that night at the home of 
Professor and Mrs. Richard Hocking, 
old UCLA friends, and there was more 
reminiscing than sleeping. Up early 
and away to Athens in the east, where 
Hocking drove me to a rendezvous 
with Porter Kellam and his staff. 

Here I saw another fine new build- 
ing, not as stream-lined as Georgia 
Tech’s, but imaginative and useful 
and possessing a gem of an auditor- 
ium. At a morning coffee-hour in the 
lounge I spoke informally to the staff 
about how it felt to be a Georgian- 
for-a-day, and here again I met li- 
brarians of lively fancy and loving 
pride in their work. 

Kellam was host at a delicious 
luncheon in town, following which I 
drove to Decatur with Tommie Dora 
Barker, Ray Held, and Harold Lan- 
cour who was in town with an ALA 
accrediting team and whose unexpect- 
ed ordeal consisted of having to hear 
three out of four of my talks. Actu- 
ally Harold was good enough to smile 
through them all, though at the last 
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I thought I saw signs of rigidity in 
his face. 

The next stop was Agnes Scott Col- 
lege where Edna Hanley Byers gave 
me a tour of the library and its extra- 
ordinary Robert Frost collection, fol- 
lowing which I had tea with the pres- 
ident, members of the faculty library 
committee, and staff, and again spoke 
of libraries and their precious con- 
tents. 

Then along came Dick Harwell and 
I was soon back at the airport, board- 
ing another Constellation which flew 
to New York in less than three hours. 
My only regret was that the tightly 
packed schedule had not allowed time 
for a visit to Atlanta University, one 
of whose library school graduates, 
Ruth Brothers Berry, is on our UCLA 
staff, and that the Negro institution 
is not included in the University 
Center, although I did learn from 
Professor Hocking that an increasing 
number of ventures are being under- 
taken jointly by Negro and white in- 
tellectuals in and around Atlanta. 

In May I went by overnight train, 
the ‘‘Peach Queen,’’ to Durham 
where Ben Powell had invited me to 
address the Friends of the Duke Uni- 
versity Library. North Carolinian 
hospitality was on a par with what 
I had experienced in Virginia, Ten- 
nessess, and Georgia, and this Powell 
liked all he saw of that Powell’s do- 
ings. 

I'll always remember Carl Frarey 
with his sleeves rolled high doing the 
Lord knows what at his desk, but 
doing it, as only an assistant librarian 
can do it. I wanted particularly to 
see the Trent collection of Walt Whit- 
man and I holed up in the Rare Book 
room, presided over by Tom Simkins, 
and read Walt’s manuscript poems 
and notes, and also in the preface 
and text of Leaves, feeling peaceful 
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and withdrawn and one with the great 
Quaker poet: 

A child said, What is the grass? 
fetching it to me with full hands; 

How could I answer the child? I do 
not know 

What it is any more than he. 

I guess it must be the flag of my dis- 
position, out of hopeful green stuff 
woven. 

Or I guess it is the handkerchief of 
the Lord, 

A scented gift and remembrancer; 
designedly dropped, 

Bearing the owner’s name someway 
in the corners, that we may see and 
remark, and say whose? 

And now it seems to me the beauti- 
ful uncut hair of graves. 


The banquet that evening, presided 
over by Mrs. James H. Semans as 
chairman of the Friends, was beauti- 
fully staged and served by the stew- 
ard William and his staff, blending 
flowers and candlelight and filets 
mignon. That Powell’s introduction 
of this Powell was friendly and sly 
and neat, and I did my best to rise 
to it. 

Ben and his lovely wife Elizabeth 
gave a reception afterward in their 
gracious home near campus, at which 
I met numerous faculty and staff and 
Friends. I was elegantly bedded down 
for the night in the Duke guest house, 
where I managed to sleep soundly in 
spite of the enormous size of the bed- 
room. 

After breakfast together Ben drove 
me to Chapel Hill, and the friendly 
treatment was continued by Charles 
Rush. The University of North Caro- 
lina has one of the most impressive 
libraries I have ever visited, in the 
useful and comfortable disposition of 
its resources. I spent several hours 
reading in the Tom Wolfe Collection, 
and was captivated by the Bull’s 
Head Bookshop, a retail store found- 
ed by Howard Mumford Jones, and 
located in and owned by the library 
itself. 
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My own associate librarian had 
been there only a few days before me, 
and I was sorely tempted in talking 
with faculty not to blow Andy’s horn, 
but of course I did and loudly—and 
now I don’t have him any more! 

Calls on Susan Grey Akers and 
Louis Round Wilson, visits with 
Charlie Rush, Vie Cook, Professor 
Karpinski, lunch in the Carolina Inn, 
and a hush-puppies dinner at the 
Monogram Club took me up to train 
time, to which I was Rushed with 
minutes to spare. 

The final item of my education on 
this Carolina trip came with break- 
fast next morning aboard ‘‘The Cres- 
cent’’: cream gravy on my grits. 

To Maryland in May was my next 
mission. A noontime flight to Balti- 
more gave me the afternoon for my 
first sight of two famous libraries, 
the Pratt and the Peabody. I was im- 
pressed by the latter’s honeycomb ar- 
rangement, with that biblio-bumble- 
bee Brown, Lloyd A., at the rich cen- 
ter. If one of UCLA’s neighboring 
movie studios should ever ask for an 
archetypal library to serve as a model 
for a set, I would point to Peabody. 

Pratt is distinguished for its gra- 
cious aspect, and it also has books and 
librarians who take pride in their 
work. Miss Winslow was just taking 
off for an A.L.A. meeting in Chi- 
cago, and after a welcome, she left 
me with Mary Leona Huber, her per- 
sonnel assistant, and president of the 
Maryland Library Association, who 
briefed me on the morrow’s meeting. 

That evening I dined at the Faculty 
Club with Professor and Mrs. Don 
Cameron Allen of Johns Hopkins, 
friends from the bookhunting year in 
Britain, and the next morning I was 
driven to Annapolis by Emily 
Schilpp, the Hopkins head cataloger. 

With its theme ‘‘The Responsibili- 
ties of Librarianship,’’ the M.L.A. 
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meeting was held in historic Carvel 
Hall, and my talk was called ‘‘The 
Education of a Librarian.’’ After 
lunching on Imperial Crab (had it 
for dinner the night before too) I 
relished a panel discussion on library 
education, chaired by Father Korten- 
dick of Catholic University—a return 
engagement for us both, after team 
ing up at the G.L.S. Education In. 
stitute in 1948. 

An evening appointment back in 
New York required my catching a 
mid-afternoon flight from Baltimore’s 
Friendship Field, and Miss Schilpp 
found time to stop at the St. John’s 
College Library where I saw the An- 
napolitan Library, the original pub- 
lic library collection of the colonies— 
one of fifty lending sets of theological 
works provided by the Reverend 
Thomas Bray in 1696 to serve Angli- 
can ministers throughout Maryland. 

I made a few more trips to Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Indiana, before my 
final Southern library visit, to the 
University of Texas at Austin, en 
route to Los Angeles. 

There my Columbia colleague, li- 
brarian Darthula Wilcox of the Li- 
brary School Library, was home on 
vacation, and thoughtfully arranged 
a luncheon where I broke bread with 
many local librarians. Alex Moffit, 
Fred Folmer, Fanny Ratchford, and 
Robert Douglass toured me through 
Texas’ treasure rooms in the Main 
Library and the Texas building, a 
lively warm-up for an evening of food 
and talk and books with Bertha and 
Frank Dobie. 

Southeast had yielded to deep Tex- 
as, and by the next day when I 
changed planes in El Paso and had 
time for a look at the new unfinished 
Public Library, I was West again, in 
the wide open spaces of distance and 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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Bibliographical Control of State 
Hisstorical Material’ 


By JACQUELINE Pace But 


We will all agree with Dr. Luther 
Evans, I think, when he wrote, ‘‘ Ad- 
equate catalog controls and biblio- 
graphical apparatus are as important 
resources of a library as are the col- 
lections.’*? While the problem is not 
peculiar to our field, its crucial na- 
ture is emphasized when we look at 
the development in the field of the 
social sciences. It has been stated that 
forty years ago there were about 3,200 
social scientists in the United States 
(measured by membership in the ma- 
jor associations) and about forty 
journals, Today there are over 12,000 
social scientists and over 500 journals 
which may be classified in this field.* 
Fortunately our concern is not with 
the entire field of social science but 
only with a comparatively small seg- 
ment. 


It has been suggested that if the 
problem of bibliographical control of 
subject materials were to be attacked 
on a completely satisfactory basis, one 
solution would be to devise a system 
of item publication to replace the tra- 
ditional journal form. An editorial 
board would still be needed to set cri- 
teria and methods of selection. The 
reader would subscribe either for a 
broad topie or specific topic coverage.* 


——— 


1. Paper read before the Reference Sec- 
tion, October 1, 1954, SELA Conference. Dr. 
Bull is Archivist, University of Kentucky 
Library. 

2. Luther Evans. “Librarians Agenda of 
Unfinished Business.” College and Research LA- 
braries 12: 311, October, 1951. 

8. Chicago. University. Graduate Library 
School and Social Sciences Division. “Biblio- 
graphical Services in the Social Sciences.” 
lAbrary Quarterly 20:85, April, 1950. 

4. Ibid., p. 91. 
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We are not unaware of the appli- 
cation of mechanical devices to the 
field of bibliographical control but 
all the persons writing on this topic 
seem fairly well agreed that the ma- 
chine is no better than the ‘‘intellec- 
tual precision with which we feed 
ideas into it.’> Though we have in 
our field of interest a number of sep- 
arate bibliographical tools. we could 
accomplish little by throwing them 
indiscriminately into a hopper and 
pushing a few buttons here and there. 

As I have approached this prob- 
lem, I have not been able to arrive at 
a simple definition of the phrase 
‘*bibliographical control.’’ A member 
of the Library of Congress Biblio- 
graphical Planning Group has defined 
it as, ‘‘the devices and services which 
enable any investigator to discover, 
locate and obtain whatever segment 
of man’s record of his thinking ac- 
tivities, experiences and knowledge 
he may want, for whatever purpose 
... be it a single thought, an elusive 
fact, a new idea, or the most compre- 
hensive chronicle of an extinct civili- 
zation.’’ In summary, the same writer 
has defined it as, ‘‘the logistics of 
scholarship.’ For our purpose to- 
day, perhaps we should not be too 
specific but should consider a number 





5. M. I. Henry. “Some Problems of Biblio- 
graphical Control in the Social Sciences.” 
Special libraries 41: 89, March, 1950. 

6. Mrs. Kathrine Oliver Murra. “UNESCO / 
Library of Congress Bibliographical Survey: 
First Interim Report of the Library of Con- 
gress Bibliographical Planning Group, June 
1949.” College And Research Libraries 10: 


407-08, October, 1949. 
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of different types of bibliographic de- 
vices realizing that our purpose is 
to inquire into what types of tools 
are available, what areas of content 
and chronology have been covered, 
and where the big gaps exist. 

I have limited the discussion to a 
consideration of bibliographical con- 
trol of printed material in the field of 
state history. This has been done for 
two reasons: first, the size of the 
problem, and second, because a be- 
ginning has been made in the field 
of manuscripts through the project 
to establish a national union catalog 
of manuscripts at the Library of Con- 
gress’ and until its scope and policies 
are more clearly defined, it appeared 
best to place this limitation on my 
paper. 

We are staggered by the size of 
an undertaking which would bring 
the state historical materials of the 
southeastern region under reasonably 
satisfactory control. Yet I hope to 
show you that considerable progress 
has been made by individuals and 
agencies and the problem seems to 
be one of integration of work already 
accomplished as well as of new proj- 
ects to be undertaken. 

Several questions suggest them- 
selves to us at once. One is that of 
inclusiveness vs. selectivity. I think 
that we will all agree that in the field 
of state history, particularly among 
the older state histories, there is al- 
most as great a variation of quality 
as you will find in any field. As one 
of you expressed it, ‘‘is it history, 
or is it ante bellum wishful think- 
ing?’’® Whatever we think of the 
quality, these histories are in many 
cases our only source until the schol- 
ars give us a better product. Cer- 





7. Robert Land, “The National Union Cat- 
alog of Manuscript Collections.” American Ar- 
chivist 17: 195-207, oy. 1 i 

sont A. V. Lawson, tter of August 24, 
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tainly in a project which would un- 
dertake to serve as a guide even on 
a state level, we will have to set up 
some standards for evaluation. 

Another problem we will have to 
face is that of chronology. Shall we 
attempt to go back to 1492 or in Ken- 
tucky, for example, to 1750, or shall 
we tackle the current output and wait 
until a later date to go back and fill 
in the gaps? Still another question 
that will have a bearing on our think- 
ing is for whom do we intend this bib- 
liographical undertaking? From our 
experience I would say that our ‘pub- 
lic’ is composed of research special- 
ists, graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents in history and the social sci- 
ences, librarians, genealogists, and 
for professional workers in related 
fields. Still another problem would 
be to set up standards of complete- 
ness. On a state-wide basis a much 
more detailed analysis, down to the 
point of indexing names, would be 
in many cases the desirable goal. Pro- 
jected on a regional basis, this seems 
to me both impossible and undesir- 
able. It would produce a tool whose 
bulk would make it almost too un- 
wieldy to use. 

Your program committee posed sev- 
eral questions as topics for discus- 
sion. You may be interested in a sum- 
mary of the replies to these questions. 
I sent out twenty-six letters largely 
to librarians and directors of state 
historical societies. I polled only a 
few professors of history, knowing 
their habits of beating a hasty re- 
treat at the close of summer school if 
they have been so unfortunate as to 
be trapped in that grind. In reply 
to these letters, I received fourteen 
very full answers and several others 
approving the ideas suggested by the 
questions in general but expressing & 
feeling of frustration at what could 
be accomplished. 
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The first question asked for an ex- 
pression of opinion as to what should 
be indexed that is not now indexed 
other than as individual volumes and 
gave as examples state histories, state 
historical magazines, state guides, 
county histories. The majority of re- 
plies indicated approval of indexing 
all of these materials. One correspond- 
ent expressed a preference for a proj- 
ect limited to the historical magazines 
and a few selected books;® another 
suggested that more adequate index- 
ing was essential for best results ;?° 
a third suggested that items consider- 
ed for indexing be arranged with ref- 
erence to the quality of existing in- 
dexes. For example, the writer felt 
that the WPA guides should be put 
far down on the list because the qual- 
ity of their indexes made it seem less 
urgent that they be given a priority." 
Only one institution felt that little 
could be gained from more detailed 
indexing of the materials suggested. 
After reading a report of the work 
accomplished by this institution, I 
agreed that the writer’s judgment 
was correct.!2 The most frequently 
mentioned type of material to be con- 
sidered which was not among those 
suggested was that of newspapers— 
local and state-wide in interest, even 
if only obituaries were done.!* Other 
materials suggested for consideration 
were church histories, society and 
club publications, university theses!4 
and laws.15 

The second question inquired as to 
the form of indexing which was feas- 
ible if some sort of regional coopera- 





9. Isabell Howell, Letter of July 30, 1954. 
ok, Mrs. Dorothy Cullen, Letter of Septem- 


192° Dorethy Dodd Letter of August 24, 
1 % sen iam 8. Powell, Letter of September 


13. Mrs Cothasine J. Pierce, Letter of Au- 
st 19, 1954; Mrs. Dorothy Cullen, op. cit.; 
atherine Lewis, Letter of August 9, 1954. 
1088" David E. Estes, Letter of August 11, 


15. Mrs. Catharine J. Pierce, op. cit. 
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tion were to be undertaken. Like true 
librarians a card index was the almost 
unanimous choice of the whole group. 
Four writers indicated that these 
might be transferred to microfilm 
when the project had been complet- 
ed.1® One writer suggested that for 
WPA guides, ete. the indexes should 
be published, while for periodicals 
the card index could be microfilmed.1* 
Three suggested that cards be com- 
piled where possible into a form 
which might be printed on sheets and 
thereby furnish an index in book 
form.1® Several interesting sugges- 
tions for cooperative schemes were 
made. One was for the use of a unit 
ecard by which the volume would be 
given a code number, the biographee 
and page reference would be typed 
by the cooperating agency.’® Another 
was that the cards should be prepared 
and then inter-filed in a central de- 
pository.”° 

The use of an index on microfilm 
seems to me to have great limitations 
from a practical standpoint. How- 
ever, it has possibilities as a method 
of reproducing an index which could 
be distributed. This may be the place 
where, in the future, some electronic 
device would be most useful. An ex- 
tensive bibliography or index could 
be coded for subject and could 
then reproduce the desired entries 
upon having the proper code designa- 
tion given. 

Almost everyone agreed in regard 
to the third question upon the inclu- 
sion of personal names, place names 
and subjects, with authors being con- 
sidered of secondary importance. Sev- 


16. Mrs. Catharine J. Pierce, op. ; Dan 
M. Robison, Letter of Augnst 13. 1904? Mrs. 
A Moore, Letter of ptember 8, "1954; 


17. A. V. Landrum, op. eit. 

18. Dorothy Duwudd. op. cit.; William 8. 
Powell, oo, o- ; Bayless Hardin, Letter of 
Aucust 9. 


19. Iesbelt SFiowell, op. eit. 
20. Professor of history at Duke. included 
in a letter of Mrs. Catharine Pierce. , 
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eral pointed to the Virginia Gazette 
Index and Swem’s Virginia Index”! 
as desirable patterns. One writer un- 
derscored the importance of what she 
ealled ‘‘pin-point’’ information which 
is obtained only through a very de- 
tailed index.” 

Lest you become discouraged by the 
size of the problem facing us, I think 
it would be worth-while to review 
some of the things which have been 
accomplished. In mentioning these 
various indexes, bibliographies, etc., 
I want to make it plain that this is 
by no means a comprehensive list. 
The tools which I shall mention are 
only those about which I have learned 
through correspondence with a num- 
ber of you in compiling this paper. 
I have already referred to those two 
monumental works, the Virginia His- 
torical Index and the Virginia Gaz- 
ette Index. Mississippi’s Department 
of Archives has done considerable in- 
dexing of county histories. These have 
been inter-filed with names from man- 
uscript records, such as tax lists and 
census records in an effort to give as 
complete a coverage of the biographi- 
cal sources as possible.2* The Atlanta 
Public Library has a card index of 
Georgia biography, the basis of which 
was done with WPA help. In the 
North Carolina Collection of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, they have 
accomplished a great deal. They have 
author, title and subject cards for 
the articles in each issue of the North 
Carolina Historical Review and for 
materials about North Carolina in 
other historical journals. They have 
done the same for a number of state 





21. Lester J. Cappon and Stella F. Duff. 
Virginia Gazette Index, 1736-1780. Williams- 
burg, Virginia, The Institute of Early Ameri- 
can History And Culture, 1950. BH. G. Swem, 
Virginia Historical Indee. Roanoke, Virginia, 
The es Printing And Manufacturing Com- 
an 
” DS. rene Dodd, cit. 
wee W. Dz. McCain, Netter of August 13, 
24. Lawson, op. cit. 
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histories, church histories, biographi- 
eal works. They have obituaries and 
biographical material which has ap. 
peared in the law and medical jour. 
nals entered in the same way. An in. 
dex to biographical sketches appear. 
ing in county histories is nearing com. 
pletion. They have indexed marriage 
and death notices in a number of 
North Carolina newspapers; names of 
North Carolinians appearing in news. 
papers before 1801; physicians in the 
state from 1849-1946; pictures of 
North Carolinians appearing in coun- 
ty histories. In addition to these in- 
dexes, they have built a rather elab- 
orate clipping file of material relating 
to North Carolina by subject.75 

In Kentucky, the Historical Society 
has made a rather full index to its 
publication The Register. It has in- 
dexed most of the state and county 
histories and has built a comprehen- 
sive roster of soldiers of the War of 
1812.26 At the University of Ken- 
tucky, we have been working for sev- 
eral years on an index to Kentucky 
biography. We have covered ten bio- 
graphical encyclopedias and state his- 
tories, some of them consisting of sev- 
eral volumes, We have made a list of 
county and municipal histories of 
Kentucky. These are listed both by 
author and by county or city. Since 
1948, we have issued each year a num- 
ber of the Library’s bulletin series 
as Writings on Kentucky History. 
Then we have another tool compiled 
by one of Kentucky’s most active lay 
historians. It is a Bibliography of 
Kentucky History.2? Though this is 
limited to books and its index ar- 
rangement leaves much to be desired, 
it is in constant use and has proved 
invaluable to us. 





25. William S. Powell, op. cit. 

26. Bayless Hardin, op. cit. 

on J. inston Coleman, Jr. A Bibliography 
Kentucky History. Lexington, University 

Kentucky Press, 1949. 
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In Tennessee, an annual biblio- 
graphy of material in the field of Ten- 
nessee history is compiled under the 
sponsorship of the East Tennessee 
Historical Society. 

I have left Virginia until last be- 
cause I think that their accomplish- 
ments in the field of cooperation are 
very challenging to us. In May, 1953, 
the Virginia Library Association be- 
gan its efforts to bridge the gap which 
has existed since the completion of 
Swem’s Index. This undertaking was 
based on the plan for Mrs. Grigsby 
F. Bailey’s analytics of the six vol- 
umes of Studies in Bibliography. Var- 
ious institutions have assumed re- 
sponsibility for analyzing certain se- 
rials. The sponsor makes the ana- 
lyties according to the Library of Con- 
gress form, pays for the printing and 
sells and distributes the sets of an- 
alytical cards. The University of Vir 
ginia supplies the card stock at cost, 
checks the entry form, arranges for 
the printing, and bills the sponsor 
without charging for its services. The 
cost of the set of 100 cards analyzing 
the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography is $3.50.28 Another insti- 
tution has undertaken the responsi- 
bility of analyzing the Virginia Cav- 
alcade. 

From this review, I think you will 
agree with me that we have not been 
idle but with a few exceptions, we 
have not made much progress toward 
regional cooperative effort. 

One encouraging fact for which 
none of us can claim particular credit, 
is the resumption of the publication 
of Writings on American History. 
The time lag which occurs between 
the publication of the book or article 
and its appearance in this bibliogra- 
phy is still to be reckoned with. 

As Verner Clapp has pointed out, 


_——— 
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bibliographical work requires analy- 
sis at many levels: microscopic analy- 
sis of collections, intermediate analy- 
sis of books and periodicals; ‘‘micro- 
scopic analysis of individual concepts 
suggested by particular words, names 
and so forth.’’*® Within the foresee- 
able future, mechanical devices may 
become available to aid us in solving 
our problems. All the planning that 
we can do at this stage to define our 
needs will help solve our problems 
later on. As I have already stated, we 
must consider the user we envision. 
We must come to grips with the ques- 
tion of standards for inclusion of 
material in any such undertaking and 
we must consider the chronological 
period to be covered. 

In combating a problem of the pro- 
portions of the one which faces us, 
there are some things which we could 
undertake immediately to relieve the 
situation. Certainly the first step 
would be to find out through the work 
of a committee of this group or in any 
other practical way, what has been 
and is now being done in each of the 
southeastern states. Another step to- 
ward alleviating the situation on an 
immediate basis would be to encour- 
age the compilation of a bibliography 
of writings on historical subjects 
within each state on a current basis. 
Certainly cooperative effort is going 
to be essential if anything significant 
is to be accomplished. We should try 
to tackle our problems from this 
standpoint in two ways: in sharing 
among our colleagues the work al- 
ready accomplished and in taking ad- 
vantage of their assistance in plan- 
ning for work to be undertaken in 
the future. Perhaps we could in this 
way expand some other tool such as 
the section covering the southeastern 
states in the Writings on American 
History for a long term project. 





29. Verner Cla P. “a And Biblio- 
graphical Controls Viewpoint.” 
American Archivist ‘sa: 80811, "october 1951, 
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Free Competition In Ideas: The 





American W ay” 


By Morris B. Asrams 


Our country this year, 1954, is 
relatively prosperous—is certainly a 
world dominating state, but our na- 
tional life is beset by a danger so 
grave and threatening that we can- 
not cease to ignore it. This danger 
and this grave issue is the preserva- 
tion of individual freedom, particu- 
larly free thought, free speech, free 
press and free assembly. Above and 
beyond that, but closely associated 
with it, is the question whether 
Americans are going to live in an 
atmosphere of suspicion and fear or 
one of mutual confidence and trust. 

We were taught in grammar school 
that the early American Pilgrims, all 
freedom lovers, came to this country 
to establish religious toleration. They 
came for many reasons but they did 
not establish religious toleration. 

A freedom lover wants freedom not 
for himself alone but for all men. Our 
early Puritans sought freedom to 
force their own brand of religious 
non-conformity on others, something 
they were unable to accomplish in 
England. They were as intolerant and 
ferocious to people who dared differ 
with them as the English government 
had been to them. 

An examination of the theocracy 
the Puritans established in what be- 
came Massachusetts makes any other 
alliance of church and state look like 
a tentative engagement. They hated 


*Address delivered before the Public Library 
Section, September 30, 1954, SELA Conference. 
Mr. Abram, an Atlanta attorney, is attorney 
for the American Book Publishers Council, Inc. 
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democracy. Governor Winthrop said, 
‘Democracy is, amongst civil nations, 
accounted the meanest and worst of 
all forms of government and a mani- 
fest breach of the Fifth Command- 
ment.’’ The Reverend John Cotton 
asked, ‘‘If the people be governors, 
who shall be governed ?’’ The majori- 
ty opinion among the early Puritans 
was hostile to freedom and liberty. 
Roger Williams, the founder of the 
Baptist Church in America fell afoul 
of Puritan intolerance and in mid- 
winter 1635 was banished into the 
snow covered wilderness. He founded 
Providence. For years, we are told 
by historian James Truslow Adams 
in his book The American, there were 
threats of armed interference from 
Massachusetts and claims from that 
theocracy that ‘‘Rhode Island was 4 
menace to its neighbors, a hotbed of 
anarchy, and a nest of unclean 
birds.’’ But to it flocked the widest 
assortment of political and religious 
refugees. Except for the regrettable 
backsliding, which occurred for a few 
years when Roman Catholics were de- 
nied franchise, there was complete 
religious toleration in Rhode Island 
where Baptist Roger Williams and 
associates established the first open 
and free society in North America. 
The example of liberty in Rhode 
Island caught on and prevailed and 
is today hailed as ‘‘American.’’ The 
real freedom loving Baptists and not 
the Puritans won this important 
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early battle for American religious 
and civic freedom. The things we can 
learn from Roger Williams are as im- 
portant today as they were in 1635. 
He showed us liberty can never be 
the possession of a part of the com- 
munity only. The Puritans agreed 
they must have an absolute right to 
practice puritanism, but also an ab- 
solute right to punish everyone who 
did not. This is not freedom but tyr- 
anny. Williams established his state 
on an entirely different basis. Bap- 
tist freedom was to Williams human 
freedom which included not only the 
right of Baptists to be Baptists but 
the right of Jews to be Jews. 

It is never difficult to justify free- 
dom for the popular view in any place 
or time. Freedom for the popular and 
majority view is almost always guar- 
anteed by the mere force of custom. 
No law is required today, for example, 
to protect the right to speak of those 
who wish to advocate the observance 
of Mother’s Day. Yet the Jehovahs 
Witnesses, a small and persistent 
religious sect, have had to take doz- 
ens of cases into courts to procure 
their rights to practices which are 
different and unpopular. 

Roger Williams’ position on the 
right of the unpopular minority to 
enjoy the same unrestricted liberty 
as the popular majority is clear. Wil- 
liams would deny any right in the 
best government to restrict the voice 
of the least and most despised mi- 
nority. 

Why should Americans take this 
view? First, unpopular opinions 
which governments and majorities 
suppress may be true. Copernicus was 
right—the earth does move around a 
stationary sun. His persecutors, the 
most learned scientists of the day, 
were 100% wrong. Columbus was cor- 
rect—the earth is round and the ma- 
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iority opinion of 1492 was absolutely 
mistaken. 

No one in his right senses would 
have thought Copernicus was right. 
After all, anybody who has an ounce 
of intelligence and a decent respect 
for his own eyesight could see that 
the learned doctors, scientists and 
politicians of the day were correct; 
the sun rises in the east and moves 
across the heavens in a daily jour- 
ney to the west. Clearly those who 
took an opposite view were bewitched 
if not plain wicked. Certainly their 
views were calculated to deceive the 
young and to disturb right thinking 
persons. Nevertheless the learned 
doctors and savants of the day were 
wrong and the discoverers of the new 
science were right; people clearly 
cannot always believe their eyes. 

Similarly, in religious history ma- 
jority views have come to be discred- 
ited and minority opinions upheld. 
Orthodox Christians who today con- 
demn those who stoned the first mar- 
tyrs as worse than themselves ought 
to remember that one of those perse- 
cutors was St. Paul. 

There is never any assurance that 
fallible man has any infallible opin- 
ion and the best protection society 
ean have against error is free con- 
troversy. Free enterprise is not only 
the assurance of high quality goods 
in the market place; it is equally 
necessary to good quality ideas in the 
forum. Truth cannot be discovered 
except in the turbulence of contro- 
versy. And there the despised has an 

‘nal chance with the accepted. Satan 
himself is worth a hearing. 

The Catholic church at the canoni- 
zation of a saint introduces into the 
ceremony and hears a ‘‘devil’s ad- 
vocate.’’ Thus a holy man is permit- 
ted to be sniped at by the devil. It 
is a great mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that the advocates of free speech 
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for Satan are advocates of Satan. We 
have to sharply differentiate between 
belief and free speech and belief in 
everything which is freely said. Truth 
will triumph if it can enter into free 
competition with any and all oppos- 
ing ideas. 

Truth when held and believed is 
never dynamic if undisputed. Bread 
without yeast is flat. So is religion 
without ferment. So are churches 
without new ideas and schools with- 
out intellectual debates and commun- 
ities without disputes. 

Granted that one set of religious 
views are correct, the believer who 
can merely parrot them is worth to 
the church only a fraction of the val- 
ue of the believer who can argue, dis- 
cuss and defend those views. 

I venture to suggest that very few 
Protestants today, or Catholics, or 
Jews, can be described as fiery advo- 
eates and disciples of their faiths. All 
religions today complain not of the 
lack of numbers in the pews, but the 
lack of real comprehension and zeal 
in the pew occupants. This was not 
true among Baptists when Williams 
was fighting and disputing. 

When, even, truth is accepted and 
never disputed, it becomes dormant, 
stale, and of little influence. Teach- 
ers and preachers go to sleep when 
there is no enemy in the field. 

Finally, freedom of opinion is 
necessary to America because no be- 
lief or culture is of itself independ- 
ent and separate from its background 
and heritage. No sect or group, how- 
ever wise or fortunate, has either a 
new or a complete and wholly satis- 
factory moral system. Christianity 
does not claim a self sufficient moral 
system in the New Testament, but 
relies upon the moral preachments of 
the Old as well. Roger Williams’ life 
and works necessarily grew out of 
some background and that back- 
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¢round could not possibly have been 
described as purely ‘‘Baptist.’’ Wil- 
liams, like all of us, was the product 
of the interchange and interaction of 
the ideas of many cultures and ciy- 
ilizations which in every society fer- 
tilize and enrich one another. This 
process of enrichment will proceed 
even in a despotism like Russia— 
even behind a curtain of iron, steel, 
and atom defenses. The difference, 
however, in the effect of new ideas 
upon a free society as compared with 
a slave system is this: change comes 
to the totalitarian country by bombs, 
revolution and force, but it comes 
peaceably to the free society by evo- 
lution and common acceptance. 

Undeniably we live in times and 
experience events which test our ¢a- 
pacity to abide by the free ideas we 
profess. Twice before Americans have 
been so challenged; once when the 
French Revolution was backwashing 
against our shores, and again in the 
1920s when the Soviet Union was 
younger but ideologically just as 
threatening as today. 

One of the advantages of a liberal 
education is that it permits us to 
judge the terrors of the present by 
the fears of past history. So those 
of you who have studied American 
history enjoy a perspective against 
which to measure and judge the 
thrust of today’s problems. 

In 1798 America almost lost Dem- 
ocratic government. The French Rev- 
olution was frightening indeed. A 
king and queen were slain, revolu- 
tionary armies marched and revolu- 
tionary ideas flew over the world. 
The Federalist government in Wash- 
ington became frightened. Against 
Jefferson’s opposition legislation was 
passed which empowered the Presi- 
dent to deport a goodly number of 
pamphlet writers and editors .who 
opposed the Administration. The Se- 
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dition Law made it a crime to pub- 
lish any false, scandalous or malici- 
ous writing against the government, 
Congress, or the President, or to stir 
up opposition to any act of the Pres- 
ident or Congress. 

Luckily better sense overtook the 
people’s fears and by 1802 the laws 
expired. However, had they still been 
in effect in 1952 it would have been 
a erime to criticize Harry Truman 
and today it would be a penal of- 
fense to say what some of the staunch- 
est Eisenhower Republicans are say- 
ing of Congress. 

The French Revolution was a 
threat to the infant United States 
and the Soviet Union is a threat to 





the giant that we are today. How- 
ever, we shall probably never live at 
a time in which there are no threats 
to our safety and existence. The ques- 
tion is whether we shall face these 
stern tests as free people or as slaves 
becanse we first destroyed our own 
liberties. 

I have a firm conviction that free- 
dom will triumph over slavery if men 
have the courage to use freedom. 
Freedom cannot be compromised. It 
is a mighty sword which cuts only 
when sharpened by grinding against 
controversy and open discussion. 
‘*Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty.”’ 
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Education for Armed Forces Librarianship" 





By Louis SHORES 


Since World War II the profes- 
sion of librarianship has been aug- 
mented and stimulated by its mem- 
bers who practice in the Armed 
Forces, as by no other special group. 
The reasons for this phenomenon can 
be found both within the library 
world and without. 

Although V-J day brought a close 
to actual physical combat with one 
set of adversaries it began a new 
struggle with an even more formid- 
able combination of opponents. The 
difficulty of the new war stems not 
so much from the greater physical re- 
sources today’s communist countries 
have over yesterday’s fascist nations, 
but rather from the psychological 
method of their warfare. The region- 
al military conflicts in Korea and 
Indo-China, despite their costliness 
in life and wealth, have been less sig- 
nificant in the struggle between east 
and west than the almost continuous 
world-wide war of ideas. 

It is this war of ideologies that has 
thrust librarians to the fore as an 
occupation of destiny. For if a li- 
brary is anything it is a collection of 
ideas. Regardless of the format in 
which these ideas are disseminated 
the modern library now has or can 
have them all. Librarianship all at 
once then becomes one of the vital 
professions in this world struggle 
and librarians are now the main com- 
ponent of our psychological forces. 

In a total war such as we are now 
engaged in, there is total participa- 

* Address delivered to the Armed Forces Li- 


braians Group, September 30, 1954, SELA 
Conference. 
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tion. Every librarian at home, wheth- 
er he likes it or not, is actively con- 
cerned with the defense of our way 
of life. The public librarians’ con- 
tribution to the bulwark of his home 
community is dramatized in the Heri- 
tage of America movement. On aca- 
demic campuses everywhere, college 
and university librarians defend the 
western tradition of free inquiry by 
stocking and disseminating ideas on 
all sides of all issues. In the school 
rooms of the United States increasing 
quantities of instructional materials 
are being drawn from Materials Cen- 
ters that librarians conscientiously 
develop with the child’s full growth 
in mind. In industry and business, in 
government and research, librarians 
today are consciously at work as nev- 
er before to aid the Search for Truth. 
But if there is one segment of li- 
brarianship that is on the firing line, 
it is the Armed Forces librarians, 
serving in Army, Navy, Air Force 
and related agencies. To these Armed 
Forces librarians is assigned the criti- 
eal task of disseminating the world’s 
best ideas to those who must defend 
us in physical combat. And to these 
Armed Forces is also delegated the 
responsibility for aiding research in 
the discovery of even better ideas. 
Because of their intimate relation- 
ship with the forces of World War 
III the Armed Forces librarians are 
in the vangnard of professional in- 
novation. Only a few examples of this 
advance position can here be cited. 
Many more illustrations, possibly of a 
more significant character could be 
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pointed out in many individual bases 
of operations. But the purpose of this 
paper is not to review Armed Forces 
Library Service. That has already 
been done effectively elsewhere by 
Armed Forces librarians themselves. 
What is contemplated here is a de- 
sign for education of Armed Forces 
librarians. 

First among the library innova- 
tions for which Armed Forces librar- 
ians deserve considerable credit is the 
expansion of the concept of library 
materials to include audio-visual me- 
dia. The Armed Forces in World War 
II took instructional advantage of 
16 mm. films, of filmstrips, of graph- 
ics, as civilian educational agencies 
never had before. Armed Forces li- 
brarians were quick to stock and dis- 
seminate these non-book materials. 
Largely due to the librarians’ fore- 
sight and vision, heterogeneous stock- 
piles of miscellaneous bits of equip- 
ment were brought together into a 
significant center in the base or re- 
search library. One of the most prom- 
ising examples is the Audio-Visual 
Center in the Air University Library 
at Maxwell Air Force Base. 

A second dramatic contribution to 
librarianship by the Armed Forces 
librarians is in the art and science 
of bibliotherapy. Although begin- 
nings of this field existed in hospital 
libraries and even in public library 
readers’ divisions before World War 
II, nothing like the concept or the 
potential that grew out of veterans’ 
return to civilian life was ever con- 
sidered before. It is significant that 
Armed Forces librarians’ efforts in 
this field brought the endorsement of 
at least one outstanding medical 
schoo] and of many hospitals and 
their staffs of physicians and nurses. 

A third example of professional 
pioneering by Armed Forces librar- 
ians can be found in the area of docu- 
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mentation. In civilian reference, for 
years before the outbreak of World 
War II, we had meditated over and 
debated conservative versus liberal 
concepts of service. Dr. J. I. Wyer 
in his A.L.A. textbook on the subject 
had described the difference between 
the two theories of reference in this 
way: the conservative believes the li- 
brarian’s function is merely to locate 
the sources for the investigator, the 
liberal believes the librarian should 
evaluate the sources. digest them, and 
in every way possible aid the investi- 
gator in his research. 

The Armed Forces librarians have 
gone even beyond Dr. Wyer’s liberal 
position. In military agencies con- 
cerned with research it can now be 
said that librarians are not only as- 
sisting the investigators to locate 
sources, but also actually actively 
participating in the research itself. 
This participation is occurring in a 
number of ways. Extensive, continu- 
ous abstracting by librarians doubly 
trained—professionally in ltibrarian- 
ship and academically in one of the 
sciences—is speeding discuvery on a 
number of critical fronts. Here is a 
new note to reference. Inquiries are 
anticipated. The librarian asks the 
question for the inquirer twenty-four 
hours before the investigator has him- 
self reached that stage, and then an- 
swers it. 

Closely related to this documenta- 
tion development in research is a com- 
parable bibliographic innovation in 
instruction. Peace time armed forces 
are continuously engaged in educa- 
tion. If I cite the Air University 
again it is only because my recent 
associations there as a member of the 
advisory board and as consultant to 
one of the schools has brought me in- 
to first-hand contact with specific 
projects. Since 1952 the Air Univer- 
sity Library has had on its staff 
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bibliographic assistants, each of whom 
has been assigned to an individual 
school or to a separate course. The 
duty of the bibliographic assistant 
has been to work with the instructors 
to develop courses of study, teaching 
methods, learning situations, all based 
on the library resources of Air Uni- 
versity. Out of this innovation has 
come a library liasion with classroom 
instruction such as I have never seen 
at a civilian institution of higher edu- 
cation. 

There are other innovations to cite, 
many more. But perhaps the techno- 
logical contribution of the Armed 
Forces librarians should not be omit- 
ted. Spurred by the technological ad- 
vance of the Armed Forces they serve 
librarians have been aroused to the 
possibilities of gadgets. It is impos- 
sible, for example, to be at APG in 
Eglin without wondering about the 
potential of jet propulsion for charg- 
ing devices; or of radar for print 
transmission. Audio-Visual capitali- 
zation has already been cited. The use 
of aircraft for bookmobile service 
was practiced in my own C.B.I. the- 
atre as early as 1942. Electronic de- 
vices for various technical processes 
from book charging to photo repro- 
duction would reveal other innova- 
tions. But one Armed. Forces inven- 
tion that holds much promise for re- 
search librarianship is facsimile. This 
visual device was used during World 
War II for transmitting weather 
maps instantaneously around the 
world. Already our Armed Forces li- 
barians have begun to ask: Why not 
the printed page? Do you see what 
a boon to research this might be? The 
investigator in his laboratory 4,000 
miles away from the library that owns 
the only copy in the world of that 
precious reference, radios his need. 
In seconds the page flashes on his 
sereen. 
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The above innovations have been 
cited merely as frontiers that Armed 
Forces librarianship is pushing. 

Obviously, librarians who hope to 
work in the Armed Forces need the 
basie education expected of all li- 
brarians. These are effectively stated 
in the 1953 Standards of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship. But 
the question here considered is what 
special education over and beyond 
that is needed by the Armed Forces 
librarian and what extra-ordinary 
opportunities for professional edu- 
cation can be developed to meet the 
overwhelming unfilled demand that 
now exists. 

The time has now come for special 
attention by one or more library 
schools to the particular needs of per- 
sonnel for the Armed Forces li- 
braries. Such specialization should 
come toward the end of the basic 
master’s program. It could come at 
first as part of the courses on spe- 
cial librarianship in those schools 
that offer such a course. Later, when 
enrollment and interest warranted, a 
whole separate course on Armed 
Forces librarianship might follow. 

Such a course should examine mis- 
sion and organization of the various 
major armed forces library services 
against the background of the Armed 
Forces. It should include orientation 
in regulations, channels, chains of 
command, military terminology. Un- 
derstanding of what classification 
means and the handling of classified 
materials is essential. Detailed study 
of the agencies under which libraries 
serve in the Armed Forces should 
comprise another unit. Variations in 
methodology, materials, quarters, fi- 
nancing, acquisition, cataloging, cir- 
culation, and reference should be ex- 
amined. Finally, some attention to 
the literature of military science 
should be given. 
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A laboratory for the training of 
Armed Forces librarians is possible 
on any campus with one or more 
R.O.T.C. units. A demonstration li- 
brary to serve that unit might well 
resemble a base library and afford an 
opportunity for practice to library 
school students specializing. 

From time to time, Armed Forces 
librarians might be invited to share 
with library school students their pro- 
fessional experiences. The Armed 
Forces librarians could help im- 
measurably in the difficult problem 
of recruiting by guiding both military 
and civilian personnel into library 
careers. Even more pertinent is guid- 
ance of veterans as they leave the 
service into this challenging profes- 
sion. 

Important as pre-service education 
is ultimately, the need for in-service 
training is more immediate. There 
are two aspects to this undertaking, 
affected by whether or not the staff 
member can leave his job for a period 
of study. If regulations are such that 
he cannot, then two avenues of study 
are open to which library schools can 
contribute. 

One of these is on-the-job training. 
Together, Armed Forces librarians 
and library school faculties should be 
able to develop one or more manuals 
for library clerical workers that 
would be helpful to both civilian and 
military personnel assigned to library 
duty. Such a manual could include 
orientation in common library termi- 
nology, in order, preparation, tech- 
nical processes, and circulation rou- 
tines. It could certainly give the 
point-of-view of the library missions. 

Through the United States Armed 
Forces Institute some library school 
or several library schools cooperative- 
ly should offer at least one basic li- 
brary course. This course might be a 
survey of library materials, including 
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selection aids, reference books, peri- 
odicals, recreation and information 
books, films, recordings, and other 
audio-visual classes. It would be de- 
sirable for this correspondence course, 
at least, to find a respectable accept- 
ance in the library school curriculum. 

In addition to manuals and corre- 
spondence courses, library institutes 
either on a military installation or on - 
the university campus of a library 
school, or both, should prove highly 
profitable. These institutes should be 
planned and conducted jointly by 
Armed Forces librarians and a li- 
brary school faculty. The content 
should be practical and pointed to- 
ward assisting both military and ci- 
vilian personnel to perform semi-pro- 
fessional tasks more efficiently. 

A different type of on-the-job edu- 
eation should be provided for pro- 
fessional librarians. Many of them 
have expressed a need for refresher 
courses that would bring them up-to- 
date on new library developments. 
Through U.S.A.F.1., it should be pos- 
sible for a library school to offer a 
correspondence course in current 
trends. 

In addition, a three to six weeks 
work conference at some library 
school devoted to the problems of 
Armed Forces libraries would prove 
mutually profitable to librarians and 
library school. Such a work confer- 
ence might provide a valuable ex- 
change, bringing civilian librarians 
up on military innovations in the li- 
brary field and refreshing Armed 
Forces librarians on professional de- 
velopments. 

At this point it would be well to 
present the problem of the profes- 
sional librarian in the military ser- 
vice. Each year the Armed Forces 
eall library school graduates to ac- 
tive duty. In a great many instances 
these graduates’ professional quali- 
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fications are not used. Often, as in 
my own case, this occurs because of 
the librarian’s own choice. But in 
the majority of cases of recent library 
school graduates the preference is 
for duty assignment in their profes- 
sional competence. 

Last year I was able to arrange 
with the Army War College Library 
to be on the look out for a very prom- 
ising young man who received his 
Master’s degree from our Library 
School. He reported immediately 
upon graduation last February. Af- 
ter a period of basic training the 
Army War College Library requested 
him. I received a very happy letter 
from this capable young man report- 
ing library assignment. In the words 
of the G.L., this is a ‘‘good deal’’ both 
for the draftee, who thus gains pro- 
fessional experience, and for the Ar- 
my, which secures professional ser- 
vice for a fraction of the salary it 
would normally have to pay. The de- 
terrent to this sort of ‘cooperation is 
the lack of specified library courses 
and military occupational specialties 
covering professional librarianship. 
In view of the great shortage of pro- 
fessional librarians in the Armed 
Forces it would seem highly desirable 
for the Armed Forces Librarians’ 
Section to explore through military 
channels several possible recruitment 
and education opportunities: 


First, I should like to see a plan 
worked out with R.O.T.C. under 
which an additional year of library 
school study would be allowed those 
students with interest and potential 
in librarianship. Planning could be 
done on library school campuses with 
the R.O.T.C. and the student himself 
as early as the sophomore year. But 
cooperation in the Armed Forces it- 
self would be necessary so that the 
library trained R.O.T.C. graduate 
would be assigned to library duty. 





In view of the great number of li- 
brary installations, overseas as well 
as stateside, it should be possible to 
maintain the rotation policy of mili- 
tary personnel within the sphere of 
library duty. This R.O.T.C. plan 
might be extended to aii potential 
draftees if the demand warrants. 


Second, I should like to see an ac- 
tive recruitment program carried on 
with military personnel who will re- 
turn to civilian life. Like other li- 
brary schools we continue to have in 
each class some excellent students 
drawn from the ranks of discharged 
veterans. Last June one of these vet- 
erans returned to the Air Force as 
a librarian after completing the pro- 
fessional program. 

Third, I suggest the possibility of 
a cooperative program under which 
two military staff members of an 
armed forces library could obtain a 
professional education by alternating 
between library school and library 
assignment. The plan, which I have 
already operated with civilian libra- 
rians, covers a two-year period. Dur- 
ing the first of six terms, represent- 
ing four academic semesters and two 
summer sessions, Student A is in 
library school and Student B is hold- 
ing down a regular library job. At 
the end of that term the students ex- 
change, Student B coming to Library 
School and Student A assuming the 
library duties. At the end of three 
alternations both students have com- 
pleted the professional program. Dur- 
ing this period the library has had 
continuously one position filled by 
increasingly professional personnel. 

The plan should work especially 
well for armed forces libraries, since 
training is a basic part of military 
service and since the alternation be- 
tween schooling and service is an 
established armed forces pattern. 

The place of Armed Forces libra- 
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rians in the profession of librarian- 
ship is a highly significant one. 
World War III is having a tremen- 
dous impact on professional thinking 
and innovation. And in the vanguard 
of some of the most startling library 
developments are those librarians who 
serve the military. The profession 
cannot escape its responsibility both 
to support military library service 





and to draw from it new vision. If 
it is true that every war compen- 
sates for its destruction with con- 
structive discoveries, then it can be 
said that already World War III is 
pointing the way to not only a great- 
er profession of librarianship but al- 
so to a more mature way of fighting 
war. 
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Notes on Recent State Association Meetings 


ALABAMA 


The Alabama Library Association 
held its 51st annual meeting in Mo- 
bile, April 28-30. Joe D. Langston, 
President, presided at the opening 
Friends of the Library Luncheon on 
Friday. Chairman for this occasion 
was Mrs. Harry Inge Johnstone, of 
the Mobile Public Library Board. 
Joseph N. Langan, City Commission- 
er, extended an official welcome to 
the 225 trustees, librarians, and 
Friends of the Library, who had 
gathered to hear Carl Lamson Car- 
mer, noted author and lecturer. 

A plea for free libraries came from 
Carmer as well as for the library’s 
inherent right to stock all kinds of 
books. Mr. Carmer stated that ‘‘every 
once in a while little minds in this 
country began to shriek and demand 
that we think one way, paint one 
way, write one way. This is where the 
library becomes a blockhouse. A man 
has a right to stand on his own think- 
ing ground.’’ Carmer also pleaded for 
continued freedom of the people’s 
imagination, ending with the state- 
ment that: ‘‘They’d better not mon- 
key with our libraries.’’ 

‘‘Safeguarding Individual Liber- 
ties’? was the theme of the three day 
conference selected by Jean Hoffman, 
Program Chairman. This theme was 
emphasized at the afternoon session 
on Friday, presided over by Mrs. 
Willa Boysworth, Vice-President and 
President-Elect. Speakers at this ses- 
sion were Frank B. Sessa, Director, 
Miami Public Library and Dorothy 
Ethlyn Cole, Editor, Library Liter- 
ature. Miss Cole’s screen lecture was 
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entitled ‘‘The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany: Friends to Libraries.’’ 

Dr. Sessa, whose address was en- 
titled ‘‘Librarians in Quandaries,’’ 
pointed to a determined effort in some 
quarters to prescribe a considerable 
list of authors and books. He refer- 
red to the Smart list and the televis- 
ion program arranged by Edward R. 
Murrow. 

At the close of the Friday after- 
noon session, an informal reception 
and autograph party honored Carl 
Carmer, who was referred to as ‘‘that 
awful man’’ in Mike McEvoy’s front 
page column in the Mobile Press Reg- 
ister. It was Mr. Carmer’s first visit 
to Alabama in thirty years, when as 
a professor at the University of Ala- 
bama he had gained fame and not- 
oriety for ‘‘Stars Fell on Alabama,”’ 
which gave him a start in the literary 
world. 

On Friday night the members went 
by chartered buses to the Gulf Fish- 
ing & Hunting Club on Dog River 
for a fish fry and square dance which 
had been arranged by Mrs. Mark 
Boazman, Chairman of Social Events. 
(Mrs. Boazman had been nominated 
by the Association for the Grolier 
Award for her unique and novel 
stimulation of reading guidance at 
the University Military School, Mo- 
bile.) 

On Friday morning Public Librar- 
ians had concluded their pre-confer- 
ence workshop, arranged by Mildred 
Goodrich, at which Ruth Warncke, 
Director, American Heritage Proj- 
ect, American Library Association 
was the speaker. Miss Warncke’s 
speech was entitled ‘‘A Community 
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Library Project.’’ On Thursday even- 
ing, April 28, Public Librarians 
heard Evelyn Day Mullen, Director, 
Public Library Division, Montgom- 
ery. 

Saturday morning at a breakfast 
for college, university and special li- 
brarians, Mrs. Margaret Hughes, 
Chairman. presented as speaker Evan 
Ira Farber, Livingston State Teach- 
ers College, who discussed ‘‘Is Higher 
Education Lukewarm Toward Audio- 
visual Instruction ?”’ 

At the annual business meeting on 
Saturday morning, delegates heard 
committee reports, adopted resolu- 
tions naming Senator Lister Hill and 
Representative Carl Elliott honorary 
life members of the Association for 
their untiring and outstanding efforts 
in support of the Library Services 
Bill now before the 84th Congress; 
adopted a resolution commending 
Marie Bankhead Owen, retired Di- 
rector of the Department of Archives 
& History, for her many faithful 
years of service to librarians. Fannie 
Schmitt, Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee presented the names of 
new officers who were unanimously 
elected. They are: President, Mrs. 
Willa Boysworth, Librarian, Hunting- 
ton College; Vice-President and Pres- 
ident-Elect, Mrs. Jean L. Hoffman, 
Woodlawn High School, Birming- 
ham; Seeretary, Florine Oltman, Air 
University Library, Montgomery; 
Treasurer, Marion Neill, Public Li- 
brary, Dothan. 

Speaker at the second general ses- 
sion on Saturday was Mary Duncan 
Carter, Montreal, library consultant 
for the Grolier Society, New York, 
whose topic was ‘‘Library Public 
Relations. ’’ 

J. W. McCain with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Guntersville 
was elected President of the Trustees 
and Friends of Alabama Public Li- 
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braries, who promote library service 
in accordance with national stand- 
ards. Mrs. J. U. Reaves, Mobile, was 
named First Vice-President ; Mrs. Re- 
becca Boozer, Dothan, Second Vice- 
President ; Mrs. Clyde Smith, Dothan, 
Secretary; and Zack Martin, Slocum, 
Treasurer. 


Tours to Bellingrath Gardens and 
to historic points of interest were ar- 
ranged for Saturday afternoon. The 
librarians also enjoyed a special ex- 
hibit of ceramics and paintings ar- 
ranged by the Art Faculty of the 
Mobile Center, University of Ala- 
bama. 

Nancy Jane Day attracted a large 
audience at the school librarians’ 
luncheon on Saturday. Miss Day, 
President of Southeastern Library 
Association, and currently President, 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, related her many interest- 
ing experiences in Thailand where 
she was a Fulbright grantee in Bang- 
kok and lecturer at the University 
there. Her topic was ‘‘Thailand: 
Country of Contrasts.’’ 

Board members of the Mobile Pub- 
lie Library entertained the officers 
and out-of-state speakers at a recep- 
tion on Saturday evening at the Ath- 
elstan Club. Guest of honor was 
Francis Butler Simkins, author and 
Southern historian, Farmville, Vir- 
ginia. Dr. Simkins was speaker at the 
annual banquet on Saturday evening. 
He gave a sophisticated and enter- 
taining account of development of li- 
braries in the South, entitled ‘‘A Des- 
cent from the Sky: Southern Li- 
braries.’’ 

The convention concluded with a 
breakfast and executive council meet- 
ing on Sunday, May Ist. Presiding 
was Mrs. Willa Boysworth, incoming 
President, who announced that Coun- 
cil had accepted the invitation to hold 
the 52nd annual meeting in Sheffield, 
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Alabama, on May 4-5, 1956. Chair- 
man for this convention will be Mrs. 
Nell Arsic. 


FLORIDA 


The 32nd annual meeting of the 
Florida Library Association, held at 
West Palm Beach, March 24-26, with 
a registration of 214, presented work 
of committees and the fine choice of 
informed, appropriate speakers. The 
first general session concerned the 
legislative program of FLA for 1955. 
Florida wants better libraries through 
state aid at the county level; three 
counties provide over one dollar per 
capita, eight from fifty cents to a dol- 
lar, eight others from twenty-five to 
fifty cents, and twenty-seven less 
than twenty-five cents. Dade County 
does not grant money for libraries; 
municipalities help. 

The legislative committee of FLA 
in recent years have worked with re- 
visions of the basic County Library 
Law to evolve an equitable formula 
for provision of state financial aid. 
The 1953 legislature followed recom- 
mendations of FLA to encourage re- 
gional libraries, to levy taxes and to 
simplify standards. However, it did 
not grant, as recommended, aid on a 
dollar matching basis nor did it en- 
act permissive legislation so that any 
county might receive as much as 
$10,000 the first year, with an addi- 
tional $5,000 the second year. 

The legislative committee now has 
prepared a bill so that a county can 
secure up to $10,000 either by voting 
a one-mill tax or by providing a min- 
imum of one dollar per capita, and 
by meeting standards of the State Li- 
brary Board. Under the amended act, 
a county library board must file an- 
nually a budget estimate on or before 
July 1st, and the library board chair- 
man must file with the county com- 
mission a report of library service 
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given during the year. In place of the 
library millage, county commission- 
ers may appropriate funds from the 
county general fund, not to exceed 
the yield of a one mill tax, for the op. 
eration of a free library. Right now 
better libraries are needed through. 
out the State, and FLA is working 
toward that goal. 

The Committee of Intellectual 
Freedom, appointed in August, 1953 
to develop principles for the selec. 
tion and dissemination of book ma- 
terials for libraries and to serve as 
a vigilance committee against en- 
croachments upon the freedom of li- 
braries in Florida currently states 
that no case of encroachment has been 
reported to their group, and they hope 
no library in Florida has been cen- 
sored for its materials. 

The Activities Committee recom- 
mended that minutes of all business 
meetings of the Association be pub- 
lished in its quarterly, that the As- 
sociation petition ALA for chapter 
status, and presented items of co- 
operation for the coming year. 

The Catalogers’ Round Table show- 
ed enthusiasm and growth over other 
years because this time the table was 
oblong in order to include friends of 
catalogers. Dorothy West, Editor, 
Standard Catalog Series, H. W. Wil- 
son Company, spoke at the meeting 
of this group. 

Other worthwhile and appropriate 
speeches were delivered by Helen 
Wessels, Editor, Library Journal; 
Philip Gove, General Editor, G. & C. 
Merriam Company; Clarence Barn- 
hart, of Barnharts publications ; Mari- 
etta Daniels, Assistant Librarian, 
Columbus Memorial Library of the 
Pan American Union; and Louis 
Capron, Florida writer. Each of these 
guest speakers was a fortunate choice 
and each joined in the spirit of. the 
library profession. 
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Elizabeth Peeler, University of Mi- 
ami, was elected President of FLA 
and has scheduled the 1956 meeting 
for Jacksonville. The other officers 
chosen are: Dorothy Todd, Florida 
State Library, Tallahassee, First Vice- 
President ; Marjorie Stoneman Doug- 
las, Coconut Grove Community Li- 
brary, Trustee, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Ruth Rockwood, Florida State 
University Library School, Tallahas- 
see, Secretary; and De Lyle Runge, 
St. Petersburg Public Library, Trus- 
tee. 


TENNESSEE 


The Tennessee Library Association 
held its annual convention in Chat- 
tanooga, April 21-23, 1955. Bernard 
L. Foy, Librarian of the TVA Tech- 
nical Library, Knoxville, was elected 
President of the Association; Donald 
Ferris, Librarian of Martin Branch 
of the University of Tennessee, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Helen Kittrell, Li- 
brarian of the Clinch-Powell Region, 
Secretary; and Mrs. Ruth Brockette, 
director of materials of instruction, 
Davidson County Schools, was elected 
Treasurer. 

The Staff Association of the Chat- 
tanooga Public Library opened the 





convention with a reception at the 
Public Library. Librarians, board 
members, friends of libraries, and the 
exhibitors were guests for the festive 
occasion. 

David C. Mearns, chief of the man- 
uscript division of the Library of 
Congress, delivered the opening ad- 
dress, in which he stated that ‘‘Li- 
brarians must resist with all the cour- 
age, wisdom and power they command 
the progress of public and collective 
censorship of books.’’ 

This, the first inter-racial conven- 
tion of the Association, had Arna 
Bontemps as banquet speaker, at the 
Lookout Mountain Hotel. Dr. Bon- 
temps’ talk, entitled ‘‘Three Visitors 
to Tennessee,’’ described the lives of 
three leaders of his race: Booker T. 
Washington, Frederick Douglass, and 
William Edward Burghardt DuBois. 

A general meeting on recruiting 
was held, with Jack Dalton, Librarian 
of the University of Virginia, as mod- 
erator. Sectional meetings were held 
for school, college and public librar- 
ies. Over 150 registered for the con- 
ference, which had headquarters at 
the Hotel Patten. 





West, Southeast: I: mpressions of Southern Libraries 


(Continued from Page 48) 


color, too few books and not enough 
water. 

Flying on to the coast I sought to 
add up my impressions of Southern 
libraries: strong in friendly, able li- 
brarians; adding new buildings; co- 
Operating locally and_ regionally; 
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needful of greatly expanded book col- 
lections: a fairly typical balance 
sheet, I would say, for any part of 
the U.S.A., away from the Philadel- 
phia-New York--Boston axis where 
book resources in particular are 80 
rich. 





ejoutheastern 





Library Association 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 


GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY LIBRARY, ATLANTA 


Headquarters’ Page... 


At Headquarters we are looking 
forward to progress reports from the 
Section Chairmen within the next few 
weeks telling of the plans and prog- 
ress made since the Atlanta meeting. 
We hope to have reports from the 
Committees as soon as they have had 
time to plan together. 


The Committee on Cataloging and 
Classification of which Miss Clyde 
Pettus has been Chairman has com- 
pleted a report entitled ‘‘ Cataloging 
Standards for Small Public Librar- 
ies.’’ This will be published in the 
Southeastern Librarian. 

We are proceeding with the neces- 
sary requirements for redesignation 
as a regional chapter of the American 
Library Association. The States in 
our area which have requested redes- 
ignation as state chapters have in- 
cluded in their poll of ALA members 
the question concerning redesigna- 
tion of Southeastern as well as that 
of the individual state. Southeastern 
Headquarters has sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to ALA members of the 
states which have not requested re- 
designation as state chapters. We hope 
to report to you on this as soon as we 
have heard. If the majority of ALA 
members in the Southeast vote ‘‘yes,’’ 
our next step will be to send copies 
of our Constitution to ALA Head- 
quarters for study by ALA. 
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To date, as President of the South- 
eastern Library Association, I have 
attended the meetings of the Virginia 
Library Association in Roanoke, the 
Alabama Library Association in Mo- 
bile and the South Carolina Library 
Association in Charleston. Unfortu- 
nately, I was unable to attend the 
Florida Library Association in West 
Palm Beach as I had other commit- 
ments at that time. I have found the 
State meetings which I attended both 
interesting and stimulating. We seem 
to have strong state associations 
whose members we, as a regional as- 
sociation, have scarcely tapped. How- 
ever Mrs. Bugg, our Acting Execu- 
tive Secretary, is doing a fine piece 
of work and our membership is 
steadily increasing. On June 13 we 
had 942 paid members. You, who are 
in arrears, be sure to catch up. 

The Exhibits Chairman and the 
Local Arrangements Chairman have 
been appointed for the 1956 biennial 
meeting at Roanoke. Mr. Seymour 
Robb, Librarian of the Virginia Poly 
technic Institute, has consented to be 
Exhibits Chairman, and Mr. Harold 
J. Sander, Director of the Roanoke 
Public Library, will serve as Local 
Arrangements Chairman. 


—Nancy JANE Day 
President 
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Outstanding among the new publi- 
cations of Southeastern libraries is 
the fine union list of scientific peri- 
odicals cooperatively compiled and 
cooperatively published in North 
Carolina: A Checklist of Scientific 
Periodicals and Selected Serials in 
the Libraries of Duke University, 
North Carolina State College, the 
University of North Carolina, and the 
Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina. It will prove it- 
self an excellent reference tool, not 
only for the libraries whose collec- 
tions it lists but also for all other 
research libraries in the area. 

The coverage of the volume is in- 
dicated in its title. All that needs to 
be added here is that the list ably 
lives up to what it is intended to be. 
It reflects distinguished collections 
of important periodicals. It is well 
arranged. And the holdings of the 
various libraries are simply and clear- 
ly indicated. Many hands took part 
in the production of the book. It has 
been efficiently edited by Miss Wixie 
Parker, veteran periodicals librarian 
at Duke. Credits in the foreword go 
also to the following: Duke — Mrs. 
Alice Bauer, Mrs. Mary Cox, Miss 
Judith Farrar, Carlyle J. Frarey, 
Mrs. Edwina Johnson, Mrs. Ethel M. 
Kale, Miss Florine Lewter, and Mrs. 
Eugenia Pearson; North Carolina 
State—Forrest C. Palmer; the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina—Miss My- 
ril Ebert, Miss Dorothy Long, Mrs. 
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Elizabeth McCarthy, and Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Scheer; and the Woman’s Col- 
lege—Miss Virginia Trumper. 

Clyde H. Cantrell, Director of Li- 
braries, and Walton R. Patrick, Head 
of the Department of English, at Au- 
burn have collaborated in another 
bibliographical production that is 
equally useful in a different field. It 
is Southern Literary Culture: A Bib- 
liography of Masters’ and Doctors’ 
Theses, published by the University 
of Alabama Press. 

Dr. Herman E. Spivey’s descriptive 
paragraph in his foreword to South- 
ern Literary Culture is an excellent 
summary of it: ‘‘The modest biblio- 
graphy here presented, so patiently 
and carefully and expensively com- 
piled by Professors Cantrell and Pat- 
rick, is one of the basic tools needed 
to facilitate bibliographical and eval- 
uative study of Southern literature. 
It identifies and locates 2529 theses 
and dissertations pertaining to the 
literary history of the South, liberal- 
ly construed to include fourteen states 
and the District of Columbia. It lists 
studies pertaining to over 700 authors 
and covers the graduate student re- 
search in 150 graduate schools all 
over the country from the beginning 
of graduate work in America to the 
end of 1948. Wherever the titles 
need comment to render them more 
specific, these annotations are given. 
A detailed cross-reference index 
makes for quick bibliographical use. 
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The compilation, appropriately, re- 
fers not only to writers but to such 
topics as Southern literary periodi- 
eals, higher education in the Old 
South, the history of various South- 
ern localities, Negro drama, folk 
music, place names, and religious fi- 
estas—in all, 259 titles. It shows 
which authors and themes have been 
studied most often, and (almost as 
important) it indicates by implica- 
tion which of our 700 Southern writ- 
ers have not received adequate atten- 
tion.”’ 

There are 268 different index refer- 
ences to Edgar Allen Poe—more than 
twice those to any other individual. 
Among the older Southern authors, 
there are 107 references to Sidney 
Lanier, an even hundred to William 
Gilmore Simms, ninety-seven to Ellen 
Glasgow, seventy-nine to George 
Washington Cable, sixty-six to Joel 
Chandler Harris, fifty to DuBose 
Heyward, forty-two to William Sid- 
ney Porter, and thirty-two to John 
Esten Cooke. The work of living au- 
thors is, obviously, not complete, but 
there are already (to 1949) many 
theses concerned with them. Erskine 
Caldwell appears in this index twen- 
ty-two times. Paul Green’s name car- 
ries fifty-eight references. William 
Faulkner and the late Thomas Wolfe 
have forty-five and forty-six entries 
respectively. There are twenty-three 
references to the late Margaret Mit- 
chell, seventeen to Allen Tate, nine 
to Robert Penn Warren, and ten to 
Caroline Gordon. (And there are a 
round dozen references to David 
Crockett. ) 


Katharine M. Jones, South Caro- 
lina librarian and author, has com- 
piled a really creative sort of anthol- 
ogy in her Heroines of Dixie (Bobbs- 
Merrill) for in it ‘‘ Confederate wom- 
en tell their own story of the war’’ in 
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such a way that the whole book, bring- 
ing together accounts from all over 
the South, is more illuminating than 
any single one of the works from 
which it was compiled. 

In 107 excerpts from the writings 
of Confederate women she has pieced 
together a volume which covers ad- 
mirably the whole scope of the Con- 
federacy in both area and time. Of 
course she has drawn from such well 
known accounts as those of Varina 
Howell Davis, Mary Boykin Chesnut, 
Rose Greenhow, Belle Boyd, Con- 
stance Cary, Parthenia Hague, Kate 
Cumming, and Eliza Frances An- 
drews, but many readers will meet 
here for the first time Augusta Kol- 
lock, Betty Herndon Maury, Marie 
Ravenal La Coste, Malvina Gist, 
Emma LeConte, and a host of others. 
And they will like them all. 


The Atlanta Public Library has 
printed a brief but instructive Guide 
to Genealogy by May S. Rayle. It is 
made additionally attractive by a 
cleverly conceived and well executed 
cover design by Mrs. Anne Crowder 
of the library’s staff. 


The University of Tennessee In- 
brary Lectures, 1952-1954, have been 
edited by Katherine L. Montague and 
published by the University’s Divi- 
sion of University Extension. This 
second volume of U. T. library lee- 
tures includes Robert B. Downs’s 
‘‘Development of Research Collec- 
tions in University Libraries,’’ Les- 
ter Asheim’s ‘‘The Study of Reading 
Effects,’’ and Lawrence Clark Pow- 
ell’s ‘‘The Magnetic Field.’’ The first 
volume of these lectures was publish- 
ed in 1952 with Dale M. Bentz as edi- 
tor. It included pieces by Maurice F. 
Tauber, Louis Round Wilson, and 
John E. Burchard. The 1955 lecture 
was delivered in May by Jack Dal- 
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ton. Librarians all over the country 
(and not just in the Southeast) will 
look forward to the continuing publi- 
eation of this series from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Library as bringing 
them a permanent record of the best 
in library thinking and writing. 


To catch up with the fast growing 
list of publications from the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Libraries we should 
record Bulletins XI-XIII: Norwe- 
gian Contemporary Book Design (cat- 
alog of an exhibit); John Filson, 
Esq., by J. Winston Coleman, Jr., 
and Writings on Kentucky History, 
1953, compiled by Jacqueline Bull. 
In its Occasional Contributions series 
numbers 67 through 69 are Kentucky 
Session Laws, Legislative Journals, 
Collected Documents: Checklists Re- 
vised to November, 1954, compiled by 
Catherine L. Katterjohn; Paul Ehr- 
lich—Man and Scientist, by Ernest 
Jokl; and A Dictionary of Selected 
Bibliographical Terms, Book Trade 
Terms, and Place Names in Polish, 
by Edmund §S. Przybylski. The Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Libraries have 
also mimeographed a handy checklist 
of its publications in these two series. 


—RicHarp B. HaRwELu 


The becoming modesty of the writ- 
er of this column has prevented him 
from reviewing Richard Taylor’s De- 
struction and Reconstruction (New 
York, Longmans, 1955) which he has 
so ably edited. Originally published 
in 1879 and long almost unobtainable, 
Mr. Harwell and the publishers have 
done a service to both general readers 
and Civil War devotees by making it 
available again. The book has been 
recognized by Civil War scholars for 
years as a remarkably well-written 
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memoir of a Confederate general who 
first fought in Virginia, later in Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi, and who, after 
the War, took an active part in the 
trying years of the Reconstruction. 

Mr. Harwell who has established a 
reputation as an authority on the 
War (what is the need of putting 
“‘Civil’’ before it in the Southeast?) 
and its literature has made another 
**solid contribution’’ to the literature 
of the period. In an interestingly 
written and well-documented general 
introduction he gives a pre-Destruc- 
tion-and-Reconstruction biographical 
sketch of the author, an evaluation of 
the man both as a warrior and as a 
reconstructionist, and an appraisal 
of his writings. 

The general introduction is support- 
ed by four editorial notes prefacing 
the first six chapters which carry the 
narrative from secession through Gen- 
eral Taylor’s campaigns in Virginia, 
the next five chapters covering his 
years of trans-Mississippi service, the 
following three chapters treating the 
remainder of his war service which 
took place east of the Mississippi, and 
finally the note preceding the last 
three chapters which are concerned 
with the Reconstruction Era. These 
internal notes provide brief historical 
perspectives and relationships and ad- 
ditional observations about General 
Taylor which add to an understand- 
ing of the section of the book which 
each prefaces. 

The book is bound in appropriate 
Confederate grey, the type is large 
and clear, and the presswork is ex- 
cellent, giving the book a most at- 
tractive and inviting format. The ed- 
iting is in keeping with the original 
narrative and the fine appearance of 
the volume. 

—PortTer KELLAM 
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PERSONAL 


Jane Oliver, librarian of the Geor- 
via State Library was elected pres- 
ident of the Southeastern Chapter of 
the American Association of Law Li- 
braries at the annual meeting held at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, early in 
May. Other officers elected were: 
vice-president, Corinne Bass, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi; and secretary- 
treasurer, Sarah Leverette, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. 

The following librarians have been 
added to the professional staff of the 
University of Kentucky Library since 
last September: Bess Clotfelter, state 
documents librarian; Norma Jean 
Gibson, education librarian ; Mrs. Ann 
B. Hall, cataloger; Juanita Jackson, 
assistant reference librarian; Mrs. 
Sally Poundstone, reference assistant ; 
and Mrs. Mary Voorhees, cataloger. 

Mrs. Martha §S. Johnson, a native 
of Marion, South Carolina, has ac- 
cepted the position as librarian of the 
Anson County Library, Wadesboro, 
North Carolina. She earned the Bach- 
elor of Arts degree from Winthrop 
College and has done graduate work 
at the University of Virginia. Her 
library degree is from Pratt Insti- 
tute. 

Shirley Brother, until recently a 
Captain in the WAC, has resumed 
her position as field representative of 
the Alabama Public Library Service 
Division. Mrs. Elizabeth P. Beam- 
guard, who was pinch-hitting for her, 
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is now on the staff of the Coleman 
Library in LaGrange, Georgia. 

Elvin Emerson Strowd was ap. 
pointed head of the Circulation De. 
partment, General Library, Duke Uni- 
versity, effective April 1. He sue. 
ceeds John P. Waggoner, Jr. who be- 
came assistant librarian last Decem- 
ber. Mr. Strowd is a graduate of Guil- 
ford College, received a Master of 
Arts degree in history from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and will 
receive the Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in Library Science from the 
same institution in June. 


Janet Flory was appointed descrip- 
tive cataloger in the Duke University 
Library on March 15, 1955. She is a 
graduate of Bridgewater College, 
holds an M.A. in English from the 
University of Virginia and a B.S. in 
L.S. from the Columbia University 
School of Library Science. Miss Flory 
is a former member of the cataloging 
staff of the University of Virginia 
Library. 

Julia Wold joined the Department 
of Reference and Bibliography of the 
University of Florida Library as head 
of the Science Reading Room on Feb- 
ruary 1. She received the B.S. from 
Beloit College, the M.S. in biology 
from the University of Michigan, and 
the M.S. in Library Science from the 
University of Illinois last February. 

Mildred Lemai Smith, librarian of 
the Vigor High School, Mobile, was 
recently elected President of the Mo- 
bile Education Association. Her pic- 
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ture and a tribute from Columnist 
P. Richard appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the Mobile Press Register. 

Mrs. Mark Boazman, librarian of 
the University Military School, Mo- 
pile, has been nominated by the Ala- 
bama Library Association for the Gro- 
lier Award. Mrs. Boazman’s unique 
method of stimulating reading guid- 
ance was begun by boys in her school 
who wrote letters to prominent per- 
sons throughout the world asking for 
a donation of the one book which had 
inspired the person to greatness. 
Autographed books came from Win- 
ston Churchill, Mamie Eisenhower 
and numerous others. This intrigued 
the boys in the school who began vis- 
iting the library several times a day 
to see what books had arrived during 
that day. They read books and circu- 
lation figures jumped. Discussions of 
these books were held informally in 
the library and in the chapel pro- 
grams. 


Senator Hill and Representative 
Carl Elliot were recently voted hon- 
orary life members of the Alabama 
Library Association in recognition of 
their untiring efforts on the Library 
Services Bill now before the 84th Con- 
gress. A resolution commending them 
for their action and requesting im- 
mediate passage was sent to every 
member of the Alabama delegation 

Evelyn Day Mullen, director of the 
Public Library Service Division, at- 
tended the national meeting of the 
Library Binding Institute in Mem- 
phis May 5-6 and was a participant 
in a panel discussion. 

Mrs. Lizabelle Langston Swift, a 
former member of the Georgia Li- 
brary Commission and librarian of 
the Seaboard Railway Free Travel- 
ling Library, died at her home in El- 
bert County on March 21. As a result 
of her death, this unusual and once 
flourishing library has been present- 
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ed to the Elbert County Board of Ed- 
ucation by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway. 

Robert M. Lightfoot, Jr., former 
editor of the Alabama Librarian, has 
resigned as librarian, Air War Col- 
lege, Montgomery, to accept a posi- 
tion at Bradley University, Peoria. 
Illinois. 

Mildred Crowe. former librarian of 
the Medical College of Alabama, Bir- 
mingham, resigned on April 15th to 
accept a similar position at the Uni- 
versity of Miami. Many valuable col- 
lections relating to medical history 
in Alabama were secured for the li- 
brary during Miss Crowe’s adminis- 
tration. She was honored by the Bir- 
mingham Library Club, at a tea be- 
fore her departure for Miami. 

Mrs. Frances G. Woodall has been 
appointed acting circulation librari- 
an of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute to succeed Mr. Richard Prater 
who resigned on April 1. 

Margaret Willis is now in charge 
of the Kentucky Bookmobile Project 
for the Kentucky Library Extension 
Division. For the past ten years Miss 
Willis has been head of the Circula- 
tion Department of the Louisville 
Free Public Library. 

Mrs. Irene Gullette has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of School Librar- 
ies for the Kentucky State Depart- 
ment of Education. Mrs. Gullette, for- 
merly on the Booklist staff, returned 
to Kentucky as coordinator for the 
Kentucky Bookmobile Project. 

Mrs. Barbara Cox has joined the 
staff of the Jackson Municipal Li- 
brary, Jackson, Miss., as assistant 
cataloger. Mrs. Cox, a native of Lou- 
isiana, is a graduate of the University 
of Denver School of Librarianship, 
and went to Jackson from a position 
in the Denver Public Library. 

Mrs. Jeanne Hardendorff has come 
back to Mississippi from the Brooklyn 
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Public Library to serve as young peo- 
ple’s and children’s librarian for the 
First Regional Library, Hernando. 
She is also assistant director of the 
Hernando and Senatobia branch li- 
braries. 


Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Flinn, head 
librarian of the William Alexander 
Perey Memorial Library, Greenville, 
Mississippi, resigned to accept the 
position as librarian for the Green- 
ville Air Force Base, and Mrs. Lucy 
Crittenden, formerly the assistant li- 
brarian, has been appointed librarian 
to succeed her. 

Mrs. Mary W. Shipps has joined 
the staff of the McKissick Library, 
University of South Carolina, as rare 
books librarian. 

Daniel R. Newton. science room as- 
sistant, McKissick Library, has been 
awarded a teaching assistantship at 
the Rutgers University Graduate 
School of Library Science for next 
year. Mr. Newton holds A.B. and 
M.A. degrees from the University of 
South Carolina. 

Roberta McKinnon of Hartsville 
(S. C.) has been appointed librarian 
of the Coker College Library. 

Robert C. Tucker, Furman Univer- 
sity librarian is a member of the edi- 
torial committee for the South Caro- 
lina section of the proposed Southern 
Baptist Encyclopedia. 

Dr. Maneck Bapuji Vajifdar, as- 
sistant librarian, Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research, Bombay, In- 
dia, is one of the foreign librarians 
brought to this country for intern- 
ships in American libraries under a 
joint program of the A.L.A. and the 
U. S. State Department. He has spent 
over two months working on his in- 
ternship in the Price Gilbert Me- 
morial Library, Georgia Institute of 
Technology. 

Mrs. Mildred C. Garrett, librarian 
of the Manchester High School, was 
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elected chairman of the Children and 
Young People’s Section of the Geor. 
gia Education Association at the 
meeting held in Atlanta on March 18 
1955, during the GEA convention. 

Martha Jones will become librar. 
ian of the Dreher High School Li- 
brary, Columbia, S. C., in September, 
Miss Jones has been librarian of St. 
John’s High School Library, Dar. 
lington, S. C. 

Susan Caldwell has resigned as li- 
brarian, Winthrop Training School, 
Rock Hill, S. C., and will be married 
on June 10 to Harper Higgins of 
Charlotte. N. C. 

Annie Graham Caldwell, supervis- 
or of school libraries, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. will be a visiting member on the 
staff of the Library Science Depart- 
ment, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, this summer. 

Margaret Sandlin recently came 
from Arkansas to become librarian of 
the Brewton Parker Junior College 
Library in Mt. Vernon, Georgia. 

Fant Thornley, director of the Bir- 
mingham Public Library, has become 
the official auctioneer at the annual 
sidewalk art show, sponsored by the 
Birmingham Art Association, which 
is held in Woodrow Wilson Park, ad- 
joining the Central Library. Due to 
his efficient selling of valuable paint- 
ings donated by Lamar Dodd, Lemuel 
McDaniel, and others, over $800 was 
raised for the Birmingham Museum 
of Art. 

An epidemic of ‘‘Europeanitis” 
seems to have hit the Birmingham 
Public Library. Former director Mrs. 
Emily Miller Danton and the assist- 
ant director, Joe D. Langston, are 
already taking tours of Europe, and 
on July 1 Juliet Given, assistant in 
the Circulation Department, and 
Katherine Rice of the Reference De- 
partment will go there also. 

Nancy Jane Day, president of both 
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tion and the American Association of 
School Librarians attended the Ala- 
bama state meeting where she gave 
an entertaining account of her exper- 
jences in Thailand as a Fulbright 
grantee, at the School Librarians 
Luncheon on Saturday, April 30. 

John Folger, Georgia State Li- 
brary, has been awarded one of the 
four Matthew Bender Scholarships to 
attend the Law Library Institute at 
Northwestern University, June 27- 
July 2, 1955. 

The Fisk University Library re- 
ports the following additions to its 
staff: Mary T. Henry of Nashville, 
B.S.L.S., Atlanta University, with ad- 
vanced work at the University of 
Michigan, head cataloger; Cyril O. 
Packwood of Bailey’s Bay, Bermuda, 
MS.L.S., Western Reserve, assistant 
eataloger; Gwendolyn Stiggins Cru- 
zat of Los Angeles, M.S.L.S., Atlanta 
University, circulation librarian. 

Mrs. David Underdown has joined 
the library staff of the University of 
the South as assistant in the Library 
of the School of Theology. Previously, 
Mrs. Underdown had worked in the 
Yale University Library. 

During the past several months the 
following people have joined the staff 
of the Nashville Public Library: Mrs. 
Betty Colson, music and film librar- 
ian; Diane O’Donnell, assistant book- 
mobile librarian; Mrs. Oliva K. 
Young, bookmobile librarian; Betty 
Schmitt, young modern den; and Mel- 
vin O. Hessey, Jr., librarian of the 
East Branch. 

Mary Anna Howard, Emory 1954, 
left the Durham (N. C.) Publie Li- 
brary to join the staff of the Chatta- 
nooga Public Library. 

Mary Elizabeth Flinn, who has 
been head librarian of the William 
Alexander Percy Memorial Library, 
Greenville, Mississippi, for the past 
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several years is now librarian of the 
Greenville Air Force Base. She was 
replaced in the Public Library by 
Mrs. Lucy Crittendon. 

Mrs. Julia Killingsworth Ivey join- 
ed the staff of the University of North 
Carolina Library on March 1 as Re- 
serve Room Librarian, succeeding 
Mrs. Rose Harris. Mrs. Ivey is a grad- 
uate of the University of Alabama 
and of Emory University. She was 
formerly circulation librarian at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute Li- 
brary in Auburn. 

On January 10 Mrs. Harry W. Me- 
Galliard became secretary to Harlan 
C. Brown, director of the D. H. Hill 
Library at North Carolina State Col- 
lege. Mrs. McGalliard is an alumnae 
of the School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Joseph Moore Dixon, a candidate 
for the M.S. in L.S. degree at the 
University of North Carolina School 
of Library Science, became assistant 
librarian of the Rowan Public Li- 
brary, Salisbury. N. C. on February 
1 


Mrs. James C. Peck has recently 
joined the staff of the Public Library 
of Winston-Salem, N. C. as a catal- 
oger. Mrs. Peck received her library 
training from Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Library School and has had 
experience in the parish libraries of 
Louisiana and on the staff of the New 
Orleans Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Mrs. J. C. Johnson (Pratt) has 
been appointed librarian of the An- 
son County (N. C.) Library, Wades- 
boro. Mrs. Johnson was formerly li- 
brarian of the Florence (S. C.) Pub- 
lic Library. 

Sarah Rebecca Reed, assistant pro- 
fessor in the School of Library Sci- 
ence, University of North Carolina, 
for the past three years, has resigned 
her position there to go in September 
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to Florida State University at Talla- 
hassee as a member of the faculty in 
the Library School. 


Mrs. Ernestine P. Howe (Simmons) 
has been appointed as catalog librar- 
ian at Wake Forest College Library, 
Wake Forest, N. C. Mrs. Howe began 
work on January 1 after having held, 
among others, positions at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, and 
with the Federal government in 
Washington. 

Louise P. Bethea joined the staff of 
the Wake Forest College Library on 
February 1. She is a graduate of the 
Division of Librarianship of Emory 
University. Prior to going to Wake 
Forest she filled positions in the Duke 
University Library, the Naval Acad- 
emy Library, the William and Mary 
College Library, and the library of 
the Norfolk Branch of William and 
Mary. Miss Bethea will serve as Di- 
rector of the Baptist Collection. 

Jane B. Wilson, elementary school 
library supervisor, Durham (N. C.) 
City Schools, will teach school library 
courses in the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Maryland 
summer session. 

Mrs. Eleanor C. Hagaman, Mineral 
Springs High School, is the new pres- 
ident of the School Librarians De- 
partment of the North Carolina Edu- 
cation Association. 

Mildred Herring, Greensboro (N. 
C.) Senior High School librarian, re- 
ports that classical and semi-classical 
musie is being played in the large 
library at Senior High on Fridays. 
Students enjoy browsing in the li- 
brary while the background music is 
playing. 

Mrs. Emily Cooper Davidson, Mur- 
phy (N. C.) School library, has a 
very active group of high school li- 
brary assistants. One unusual service 
offered by the group is making dolls 
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available for over-night loan for the 
first and second graders. The library 
group used fine money to purchase 
the dolls and the Home Ec. Club 
dressed them. 


Mrs. Lillian B. Griggs died on 
April 11 in Duke Hospital after a 
very brief illness. Funeral services 
were held in Durham and burial was 
in Birmingham, Alabama. Mrs. Griggs 
was 79. She served as the seventh and 
fourteenth president of the North 
Carolina Library Association, was 
treasurer of the Association from 1913 
to 1917 and was elected to honorary 
membership in 1951. She was pres. 
ident of the Southeastern Library As. 
sociation in 1932-1934. Among the 
positions she held were the director. 
ship of the North Carolina Library 
Commission and the librarianship of 
the Women’s College Library at Duke 
University. ‘ 

Manie Loraine Berry has resigned 
as director of the Capital Area Re 
gional Library which serves four Mis- 
sissippi counties. Miss Berry, who be- 
came first director of the area library 
on April 1, 1953, will join the staff 
of the Lee County Library at Tupelo 
on August 1. 

Joseph Penn Breedlove died May 
24, 1955, in his 80th year. Mr. Breed- 
love served as librarian of Trinity 
College and Duke University from 
1898 until 1939, and was recalled 
from retirement to serve as acting: 
librarian, 1943-1946. During the past 
few years he was engaged in writing 
a history of the Duke Library. An 
advance copy was received by him 
shortly before his death. 


THIS AND THAT 


The Southeastern Chapter of the 
American Association of Law Li- 
braries was organized at a meeting at 
the University of North Carolina Law 
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School on September 9-11, 1953. It 
superseded the Carolinas Chapter, 
American Association of Law Li- 
braries, and was granted Charter sta- 
tus at the 47th annual meeting of the 
AALL., held at Miami Beach in 
June, 1954. 

Faculty rank was officially accord- 
ed the professional members of the 
University of Miami Library staff on 
March 8, 1955. The junior members 
of the staff are instructors, senior 
members hold the rank of assistant 
professors, and the Director continues 
to hold the rank of professor. 

The University of Florida has been 
given the Chinsegut Hill Estate of 
the late Colonel Raymond Robins of 
Brooksville, Florida. The estate in- 
cludes fourteen acres, a large house, 
two small cabins, household furnish- 
ings, and a library of over 8,000 vol- 
umes. Colonel Robins devoted a large 
part of his life as well as his personal 
fortune to his interest in labor, gov- 
ernment and religion. The library re- 
flects these interests and will continue 
to develop under the direction of 
John Sperry. Jr., who has been ap- 
pointed librarian. It will serve as a 
center for special research in these 
fields and will have residence facili- 
ties for scholars wishing to use the 
collection. The other facilities will be 
used for holding conferences. 

The sixth annual School Library 
Conference sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Longwood 
College, Farmville, Virginia, was 
held on Saturday, April 30. School 
librarians and other guests met for a 
morning coffee hour in the library 
where the third annual Southside Vir- 
ginia Children’s book exhibit was 
featured. There was an author’s 
luncheon in Longwood House, follow- 
ed by a program entitled ‘‘Books and 
Children.’’ Mrs. Carrie Hunter Wilks, 
author of Legends of the Skyline 
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Drive, and other titles; Louise Sav- 
age, acquisitions librarian, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; and Mrs. Juliet 
Ware Parker, representative of the 
American Book Company (formerly 
assistant supervisor of Education in 
the Virginia Department of Educa- 
tion), were on the program. Felsie 
Riddle, librarian of the Martinsville 
High School presided. 

The contract for the new library 
building at Florida State University 
was let on October 13, 1954, to Beers 
Construction Company at a cost of 
$1,403, 245, exclusive of equipment. 
The floor space is about 106,000 
square feet, including approximately 
15,000 square feet on the ground 
floor for use of the Library School. 
The book capacity has been estimated 
at 500,000 volumes and seats for 1,000 
readers. The building will be fully 
air-conditioned. 

The Harnett County (N. C.) 
Board of Commissioners has voted to 
purchase a lot in Lillington and to 
erect a new county library building. 
The structure is expected to cost be- 
tween $10,000 and $15,000. 

The Washington County (N. C.) 
Board of Commissioners has voted 
unanimously to appropriate $10,000 
toward the construction of a county 
library building, providing the funds 
ean be found without using ad 
valorem tax funds. The building 
will be erected in Plymouth on a lot 
donated by Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. Nor- 
man. 

The Alabama Legislature recently 
adopted a resolution commending 
U. S. Senator Lister Hill for rein- 
troducing the Library Services Bill 
and urging the immediate passage by 
the Congress of the United States. 

The Selma (Alabama) Carnegie 
Library initiated a curb service for 
library patrons early in February. 
This book depository operates 24 
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hours daily and patrons have con- 
stant access to it under a reserved 
parking plan. 

Thirty Kentucky bookmobile li- 
brarians were granted scholarships 
for the Library Workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky June 13-July 3 
by the generous gift of Mrs. Rena B. 
Martin of Lexington. Mrs. Orilla 
Thompson Blackshear will be con- 
sultant for bookmobile librarians and 
Sue Hefley will be school libraries 
consultant at the workshop. Friends 
of Kentucky Libraries provided twen- 
ty scholarships and the Kentucky Li- 
brary Association offered two. 

The recently organized University 
of Kentucky Library Associates now 
has a membership of 168. At the 
March 4th board meeting the first 
very modest step was taken toward 
establishing a permanent endowment 
fund for the library. Dr. Hardin 
Craig will be the speaker at the so- 
ciety’s annual dinner October 17, 
1955. The Associates’ Constitution 
states that the organization’s purpose 
is to promote interest in books and 
archival materials and their collec- 
tion and preservation ; to seek gifts of 
books, manuscripts, records and funds 
for advancement of the University of 
Kentucky Libraries; to help the Li- 
braries increase their usefulness to 
the people of Kentucky and to schol- 
ars everywhere; and to provide a 
common meeting ground for book- 
lovers of all tastes. 

Dorothy Darrow of Miami Florida, 
assistant co-ordinator of the Dade 
County School Libraries, spent April 
18, 1955, at the Division of Instruc- 
tional Materials and Library Serv- 
ices, Georgia State Department of 
Education. She made an intensive 
study of the State Catalog service, 
with the idea of setting up a similar 

centralized cataloging service for the 
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Dade County (Florida) School Li. 
braries. 

Representatives from more than 
fifty organizations, public agencies 
and institutions met in Athens (Geor. 
gia) on April 14-15, 1955, for the first 
conference devoted entirely to adult 
education activities within the state, 
Lucile Nix, presided over the confer. 
ence, having served as chairman of 
the Planning Committee. A number 
of librarians were in attendance and 
participated in the workshop sessions 
and general discussions. Plans were 
formulated for the organization of a 
permanent state-wide Council on 
Adult Education. 

Two of Mississippi’s regional l- 
braries recently held a joint staff 
meeting in Holly Springs, the half- 
way point, to compare operations and 
have a good time together. Headquar- 
ters, branch, and bookmobile staffs 
exchanged ideas and received inspira- 
tion from meeting with others who 
face similar problems. Mrs. Dorothea 
Morse, head of the University of Mis- 
sissippi Library School, was consult- 
ant for the meeting. 

Scheduled for publication this sum- 
mer by the Shoe String Press of Ham- 
den, Connecticut, is Books, Libraries, 
Iibrarians: Contributions to Library 
Itterature, selected by John David 
Marshall, Wayne Shirley, and Louis 
Shores. Mr. Marshall is reference li- 
brarian, Clemson College, Clemson, 
South Carolina. Mr. Shirley is dean 
of the Pratt Institute Library School, 
and Mr. Shores is dean of the Florida 
State University Library School. 
This volume of readings in librarian- 
ship contains 44 articles and essays 
dealing with books and reading, li- 
braries, librarians, and librarianship. 

The Lander College Library, Green- 
wood (S. C.) moved into its new 
building in May. 

The Planning Committee of the Col- 
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lege Section, South Carolina Library 
Association, met at Clemson College 
on March 18th to plan activities for 
the year. Alfred Rawlinson, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina librarian is 
chairman of the section. 

Colleton County (S. C.) has ap- 
propriated $100,000 for the construc- 
tion of a county library building. 
The Walterboro Library Society was 
recently consolidated with the Colle- 
ton County Library, and the new 
building will be headquarters for all 
public library service in the county. 

Sumter County (S. C.) has author- 
ized a referendum on issuing $100,000 
in bonds to finance a new county li- 
brary building. The present Carnegie 
building is no longer adequate hous- 
ing for county service. 

The South Carolina High School 
Library Association, an organization 
of high school assistants, has estab- 
lished a scholarship fund which will 
be available in September, 1955, to 
qualified college juniors or seniors 
majoring in library science. 

Section meetings of school librar- 
ians have been held in six judicial 
districts of South Carolina to con- 
tinue study of problems outlined at 
the fall meeting of the South Carolina 
Library Association. Nancy Jane 
Day, Nancy Burge and Irene Mar- 
shall served as consultants. Officers 
of this section also serve for the 
School Library Section of the South 
Carolina Education Association. 

The Birmingham Public Library 
has two branches nearing completion, 
both of which are air-conditioned 
and with book capacities of 17,500 
each. The Ensley Branch will re- 
place an old Carnegie building con- 
structed in 1908; the Parke Memor- 
ial Branch will replace a frame dwell- 
ing and will have a drive-in feature. 
Both buildings will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $90,000 each. Plans are 
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almost complete for a new Negro 
branch, with a second one for Ne- 
groes to be started in the Fall. 

The Alabama Library Association 
now has 640 members according to 
the membership chairman, Mrs. Jim- 
mie M. MeWhorter, of the Base 
Library, Brookley Field, Mobile. 

The College, University and Spe- 
cial Libraries Division of the Ala- 
bama Library Association has com- 
pleted a Union List of Serials recom- 
mended by the Southern Association 
in Alabama College, University, and 
Special Libraries, according to Mrs. 
Margaret Hughes, Chairman of the 
College Division. A few copies are 
still available and application should 
be made to M. Paul Phillips Library, 
Birmingham-Southern College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

A Story-Telling Institute under the 
direction of Mrs. Ruth P. Young of 
Frankfort, Kentucky, was conducted 
by the Savannah Public Library dur- 
ing the last week of April. More 
than sixty (60) people representing 
organizations and individuals in 
Chatham and Effingham Counties at- 
tended. 

The Lawson McGhee Library, 
Knoxville, has sponsored the Audu- 
bon Screen Tours for two years. The 
series, given in the afternoon for 
children and in the evening for 
adults, consists of five lectures, illus- 
trated with colored motion pictures 
of birds, animals, and outdoor life. 

A graduate library school was 
established at the University of Mis- 
sissippi on December 16, 1954, when 
the Board of Trustees of Institutions 
of Higher Learning approved the 
recommendation of Chancellor J. D. 
Williams. The curriculum of the 
Master of Library Science degree is 
built on undergraduate programs of- 
fered in the colleges of the state. Dr. 
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Dorothea Morse will head the library 
school. 

Esther Burrin, acting specialist in 
School and Children’s Libraries, Of- 
fice of Education, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
spent the week of March 7 observing 
school library service in North Caro- 
lina. She was the special guest at a 
conference in Raleigh on March 11 
to which all city and county school 
library supervisors in North Caro- 
lina were invited. At the conference, 
in the morning, Miss Burrin and Mor- 
ris McClellan, acting supervisor of 
the High Point (N. C.) School Li- 
braries, led a discussion on ‘‘Better 
Ways of Working With Teachers.”’ 
In the afternoon Cora Paul Bomar, 
state school library advisor, and Ce- 
leste Johnson, assistant state school 
library advisor, gave a demonstration 
of using colored slides, all made in 
North Carolina schools, as a success- 
ful technique for in-service educa- 
tion. Marvin Johnson, chief architect 
with the School Planning Division 
discussed ‘‘Building School Libraries 
for the Future,’’ and Jim Dunlap, 
resource use specialist, shot some 
scenes of the conference to be incor- 
porated in a movie in color which is 
in the making. 

The Durham (N. C.) High School 
Library Club honored the founders 
of the North Carolina Library <Asso- 
ciation and librarians in Durham at 
a tea on March 16, celebrating the 
50th Anniversary of the Association. 
Special guests were J. P. Breedlove, 
NCLA founder and former librarian 
of Duke University; Florine Lewter, 
first director of Durham City School 
Libraries; Clara Crawford, librarian 
of the Durham Public Library for 
the past 32 years; Louis R. Wilson, 
NCLA founder and former librarian 
of the University of North Carolina; 
and Mrs. Lillian B. Griggs, formerly 
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librarian of the Durham Public Li- 
brary, formerly Secretary and Diree. 
tor of the North Carolina Library 
Commission and librarian of the 
Woman’s College of Duke University, 
Emily Loftin is the Durham High 
School Library Clubs’ sponsor. 

A one-day conference on Library 
Education in North Carolina, spon- 
sored jointly by the NCLA Commit- 
tee on Library Education and the 
UNC School of Library Science, was 
held at Chapel Hill on Saturday, 
April 30. The morning session featur- 
ed a panel discussion of library edu- 
eation needs in North Carolina, 
Elaine von Oesen, field librarian, 
North Carolina Library Commission, 
served as moderator. Participants on 
on the panel were Paul Ballance, li- 
brarian, Winston-Salem (N. C.) Pub- 
lic Library; Mrs. Elizabeth Hughey, 
secretary and director, North Caro- 
lina Library Commission; Cora Paul 
Bomar, state school library advisor 
for North Carolina; Harlan Brown, 
director, North Carolina State Col- 
lege Library; Myrl Ebert, librarian, 
Division of Health Affairs Library, 
UNC; and Mrs. Harlan Brown, i- 
brarian, St. Mary’s Junior College 
Library, Raleigh. I. T. Littleton pre 
sented a progress report of the NCLA 
Recruiting Committee. Participants 
in the conference had lunch at Lenoir 
Hall with Louis R. Wilson and Lucy 
Fay as special guests. In the after- 
noon a representative from each of 
six institutions now offering programs 
in education for librarianship in the 
state outlined present curricula. Small 
discussion groups considered the ex- 
isting curricula, effectiveness of pres 
ent teaching methods and _ potential- 
ities of alternative techniques. The 
program concluded with a session, 
moderated by Carlyle Frarey, sum 
marizing the day’s discussions, after 
which a social hour was held. 
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